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Stars of Comfort 


by VINCENT McNABB, O.P. 
A book with 


a fine sense of 
Christian Love 


February 3 


$3.50 
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For the Lourdes Jubilee 


This Place 


Called Lourdes 


by SISTER MAUREEN FLYNN, O.P. 


“The book is a spiritual treat, a wholesome refresh- 
ment in a mad world . .. The author obviously = “Here is picture reading at its very best... An 
brought much to Lourdes and brought more away. 
It is kind of her to share it with us."—Boston Pilot 


$3.75 


gee HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
bookstores Chicago 4, IIlinois 


oe at the suggestion of her 















launching off into space 


Mother Superior 


“... why do they want to launch things beyond the stratosphere? 
. .. they know subsconsciously that is where they ought ulti- 
mately to launch themselves .. .” on page 157 of a witty, 
thoughtful, and wholly delightful new book— 


THE NUN’S ANSWER 1, 4 carmeuire won 


February 3 $3.50 


St. Dominic 


_ by LEONARD VON MATT 
and M. H. VICAIRE, O.P. 






A new Pictorial 


Biography 


154 Photographs 
February 17 $7.00 


Iso for Lourdes Jubilee 


S A 
t. Pictorial 


Biography 


Bernadette 


by LEONARD VON MATT 
and FRANCIS TROCHU 





excellent pictorial biography with an epilogue on 
‘Lourdes today.’”——-Ave Maria 
$7.00 
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PANTHEON 


COMING FEBRUARY I1 


A stirring new 
biography of the 
Saint of Lourdes 


Saint Bernadette 


Soubirous 


By Mscr. Francis Trocnu. The 
shepherdess — the visionary — the 
nun — the saint in a magnificently 
readable, definitive presentation. 
Illustrated $4.95 


A call to 
contemplation 


Come, South Wind 


A Collection of Contemplatives, 
edited by M. L. Surapy. Intr, by 
Martin C. D'Arcy, SJ. “The 
choice and arrangement of excerpts 
serve to explain Christian contem- 
plation, almost in step-by-step fash- 
ion.” — Msgr. John S. Kennedy. 

$3.00 


An introduction 
to prayer 


Prayer in Practice 


By Romano Guarpini. “An in- 
spired guide along the pathway of 
prayer, not merely for the select 
few but for the greatest variety of 
readers.” —Magnificat. $3.50 


Coming early March: 
The Lord’s Prayer 


By Romano Guarpini. Reveals 
the many meanings in each peti- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer. $2.75 


Now at your bookstore 


PANTHEON BOOKS im 





age oe ‘ese en eee 


Timothy Horner, O.S.B. 


Sy me of the Order of the British 
Empire, Oxford scholar, world 
traveler, Father Timothy Horner, O.S.B. 
(who reviews in this issue Digging Up 
Jericho by Kathleen Kenyon) came to 
St. Louis in 1955 as Headmaster of the 
Saint Louis Priory School which opened 
in September, 1956. 

Born in Quetta, Pakistan, Father 
Horner was educated at Ampleforth 
College in Yorkshire, England, where he 
was captain of the cricket team. A 
scholar of Christ Church, Oxford, he 
read Honor Moderations and Greats, the 
Oxford classical course. During World 
War II he served with the Roval Artil- 
lery and later on the staff in the opera- 
tions’ branch. His areas of service in- 
cluded England, Burma, Siam and 
Malaya. 

Father Horner joined the Benedictine 
Abbey in Ampleforth after the war. As 
joint Senior Classics Master he spent 
most of his teaching hours with the 
classics, and coached cricket and some 
rugby football after hours. 

Father Horner has traveled in the Far 
East and in Europe, particularly in 
Greece; he is proud of the fact that so 
far he has persevered in his resolution 
to write no books. 


Wt Herserc, who reviews Real- 
ities, edited by Dan Herr and 
Clem Lane, is on the faculty of Drew 
University. He is the author of Protes- 
tant-Catholic-Jew, a study of the major 
religions in America. He has lectured 
and conducted seminars and discussions 
on religion, philosophy and social studies 
at leading American universities and 
seminaries. 

Tuomas More Newso p, C. P., who 
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reviews Painting and Reality by Etienne § 
Gilson, is Rector of Mother of Good 
Counsel Seminary, the Passionist Fa. § 
thers’ house of studies in Warrenton, 
Missouri. 
Rosetta M. Bircn, who reviews 1 
Those Innocent Years by Richard 
Crowder, received her Master of Arts 
degree in English from the University 
of Toronto. For some time she taught 
English at the University of Detroit. 

Sister Mary Janet, B.V.M., who te. 
views Flemish Painting: The Century 
of Van Eyck by Jacques Lassaigne, is § 
Chairman of the Art Department at 
Mundelein College. 

Geratp Exzarp, S.J., who reviews 
My Sunday Reading by Kevin O’Sulli- 
van, O.F.M., is the author of The Mass 
in Transition and many other books on 
the liturgy. 


Witu1am Waters, who reviews The §§ 
Capitalist Manifesto by Louis O. Kelso 
and Mortimer J. Adler, is Professor of 
Economics at De Paul University in 
Chicago. 

Micwart E. Scuirtz, who reviews 
Sharks and Little Fish by Wolfgang Ott, 
is a member of the History Department 
of Loyola University, Chicago. His three 
years of active service as an ofhcer in 
the Navy have given him a special inter 
est in naval life and the sea. 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD, who te Me 
views The Land of Cain by Peter y 
Lappin, is Librarian at Sacred Hear’, 
Seminary, Detroit, where he also teaches Big, 
English Literature. 


Dr. Erich WaLpMAN, who reviews 
Adenauer and the New Germany by 
Edgar Alexander, is Director of the In- 
stitute of German Affairs, Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wis., and 4 Ree 
member of the Order of Malta. We 


Wa ter D. Gray, who reviews Liew §y, 
tenant in Algeria by Jean-Jacques Serie 
van-Schreiber, is a former Fulbright 
Scholar and a specialist in modem 
French history. He is currently on the 
faculty of Notre Dame University. 

Greorce A. Cervasco, who reviews iit, 
Byron by Leslie A. Marchand, special 
izes in nineteenth- -century English and 
Comparative Literature. He is a cor 
tributor to many Catholic newspapes 
and periodicals, and at present is a mem 
ber of the faculty of St. John’s Univer 
sity, Brooklyn. 


THE 








_\’s A FUNNY THING - BUT 


ne Hye never before started a year with such a wonderful 
. glection of new books for Lenten reading. Just look 
n, gat them: 


w FTHE TEMPTATIONS OF CHRIST 
ird by Gerald Vann, O.P. and P. K. Meagher, O.P. 


rts This book on the three temptations the devil presented to Our 
ity Lord at the close of His 40 day fast in the desert could hardly be 
zht more appropriate for reading during the 40 days of Lent. Each 

temptation is described, analyzed, and applied to our own experi- 
re- ence. Selection of the Thomas More Book Club. Ready $2.75 


is}APPROACH TO PENANCE 
at} by Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 


On what penance means and what it does not mean, the right and 


WS wrong ways of approaching it: the small importance of self- 
ili- imposed penances compared to a true penitential spirit—surely 
las} «= just the book so many of us have looked for atthe beginning of 
on a number of Lents? Feb. 11th $2.50 


rast. BERNADETTE: The Child and the Nun 


eof by Margaret Trouncer 
- of The child who saw Our Lady is such an appealing figure that she 
in has rather over-shadowed the grown-up Bernadette—but it was 
the grown-up who was canonized! Mrs. Trouncer has studied all 
the documents used in the canonization process and gives us an 
authentic portrait of a remarkably attractive personality—a nun 
who was always sick, yet remarkable for her gaiety: from a worldly 
point of view it is hard to think of anyone with less to be gay 





ews 


ent 


_ about! Feb. 11th $3.75 

fT mM 

““] THE PRIESTLY LIFE: A Retreat THE RISEN CHRIST 

ee by Msgr. Ronald Knox by Caryll Houselander 

oe Msgr. Knox sent us the manuscript of this book short- On the risen life of Our Lord and our share in it, in 
| y before his death. It is a complete retreat, as he this world and the world to come. A wonderful com- 
< yeached it to his fellow clergy. Naturally, it is in- pletion to all Caryll Houselander’s writing. A choice 
“nS Finded for priests. Feb. 26th $3.00 of the Spiritual Book Associates. Feb.26th $2.75 


jews 
by 
» In- 
jette 


Other Suggestions for Lent: 


THEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS THE INNER SEARCH 
by F. J. Sheed by Dom Hubert van Zeller 


keally theology and really for beginners, but curious- 








hey , Zé - On prayer, asceticism and mysticism. Written for the 
pmough i eing read with go much enthuietm —guthors fallow rlislus $2.00 
he people for whom it was written. $3.00 
THE WINDOW IN THE WALL A RIGHT TO BE MERRY 


Reflections on the Holy Eucharist by Sister Mary Francis, P.C. 


by Msar. Ronald Knox Life in a Poor Clare convent where penance and joy 
Tventy vundelt oaks on the Blessed Sacrament. go hand in hand—as, of course they should, though 
$2.75 for the rest of us they so seldom do! $3.00 


Order from any bookstore 
The February-March number of Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUMPET will contain full descriptions of all our new Spring books, 


reviews of earlier books, articles and a more complete list of Lenten reading. To get the Trumpet free and postpaid, write 
to Michele MacGill at— 


KHEED & WARD New York 3 
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Fountain 


of Living 
Waters 


by Valentine Long, O.F.M. 


In this new collection of 
essays Father Valentine ranges 
wide in his topics—and takes a 
delighted reader with him. ... 
The close association of humil- 
ity and peace of soul; the power 
of man to mold his future; the 
rareness of gratitude; these are 
but a few of the topics grace- 
fully discussed by this gifted 
writer. . . . The unique combi- 
nation of lightness and clarity 
with depth of perception which 
marks all his work is here in 
. . This is a book 


you will enjoy owning and take 


abundance. . 


pride in giving. 348 pp., $3.50. 


Your bookstore or Dept. 4-2549 





ST. ANTHONY 
GUILD PRESS 


Paterson, N. J. 











LETTERS 








THANK YOU, THANK YOU 
I want to tell you how much I enjoy reading 
your magazine. I had never heard (ashamed 
to say.) of your magazine and merely picked 
it out of the list a school child came around 
selling. When the first copy arrived I can’t 
tell you how pleased I was. 
Here was something I’d been looking for— 
a Catholic viewpoint on modern literature. 
After reading the secular reviews I was be- 
ginning to wonder if there was something 
wrong with me—that I found so many of the 
“first ten” novels offensive. I picked up your 
magazine and felt as if I had found a friend. 
Thank you so much for a good forthright 
magazine! 
Mary C. FrLoop 
Elkton, Md. 


I only wish I was able to tell you how much 
I think of The Critic. I am an old retired 
priest, who after forty-five years in the active 
ministry am at last hors dé combat and in a 
position to really enjoy your splendid maga- 
zine of books. There are compensations for 
old age as witness The Critic coming into my 
life at this particular time. I can’t do much 
but read the magazine now, but I can pray 
the good God to bless your efforts and tell 
you I think The Critic is filling a long felt 
need. It is magnificent. 

Fatruer A. G. WIcKE 

Washington, Ind. 


I think The Critic is marvelous! Especially 
enjoyed “Poetry in the Machine Age.” 
Sr. M. BERNARDINE 
Gadsden, Ala. 


NO COUPON CLIPPER SHE 

You may strew coupons all the way through 
your magazine if you want. I'll note them and 
write if I’m interested in their offering. I 
will not cut up my copies of your wonderful 
magazine and it seems to me to indicate a 
lack of faith on your part as to the perma- 
nence of the writing when you put them on 
the back of feature articles or anything else. 
The Critic is not a magazine to be scanned 
and discarded. It is a magazine to be read, 
re-read, shared with friends, passed along, 
then finally frantically retrieved, however 
battered, and lovingly saved for future ref- 
erence and further sharing. 

And all of this from a librarian who thinks 
nothing of slashing up a magazine any day 
of the week for the use of the job. But not 
my Critic! And I'll break the arm of anyone 
foolish enough to try. 

Berry Hawkey 
Cleveland, Ohio 


GREAT DAY! 
Dan Herr’s unfair and dishonest review of 
Dr. O. A. Battista’s book in the October 
Critic cannot go unchallenged. I have read 
the book and went back and read his review 
of it. Shame on him! He must be a cheap, 
envious person incapable of doing anything 
better than writing prejudiced book reviews. 
May his day come soon. 

E.A. 

Washington, D.C. 
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We Recommend 
-Not for Lent Only. 


The 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
ALMANAC for 1958 

Now, more than ever, this sound, com. 


prehensive book of Catholic reference 
is a necessity. Indexed. 


704 pp. $2.00; cloth, $250 





THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


by Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M. p 


Fi 
Clarity and simplicity mark this vol 
ume for seeking readers. Sixth print- 
ing of this beloved modern classic. le 
624 pp., $3.00 


THE CHURCH AND ‘ 


CREATION 
by Colomer-Rockey 


A skillful translation from the Spar- 
ish of a penetrating study of the rele MBE) 


- tionship of the Church with the vis-it 


ble and the invisible world. 
164 pp., $250m 


MISSION TO CATHAY J, 
by Anselm M. Romb, O.F.M. Conv. By 


Amazing travelog of a fourteentl 
century Friar who made an incredible 
journey to the Far East preaching tl 
word of God. Map. 

168 pp., $25! 


Your bookstore or Dept. 4-2551 





ST. ANTHONY 
GUILD PRESS 


Paterson, N. J. 






















Au Suwvitation to attend 


A SYMPOSIUM ON THE CATHOLIC CONTRIBUTION 
TO AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


June 14, 15, 1958 


Sponsored by the Thomas More Association and the Department 


of Library Science, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 
50 


Featuring 





DR. KARL STERN, noted psychiatrist and author of The Third Revolution and The Pillar of 
fire presenting a foreign view of the question. 


| 
. OSEPH FICHTER, S.J., Head of the Department of Sociology, Loyola University of New Or- 


sic glans, author of Sociology and other books speaking on the Social Sciences. 
3.00 


NTER DEBYE, Chairman of the Department of Chemistry, Cornell University, Member of the 
Pontifical Academy of Science, Nobel Prize-winner in Chemistry, speaking on the Physical Sci- 
ences. 


(AROLINE GORDON TATE, critic, educator, novelist, author of The Malefactors, How to Read 
th and other books speaking on the Humanities. 


wi NEDICT ASHLEY, O.P., Professor of Philosophy, Pontifical Faculty, Dominican House of 
viMudies, River Forest, Illinois, speaking on Philosophy. 


HORGE N. SHUSTER, President of Hunter College, New York, author of Religion Behind the 
mn Curtain and other books speaking on Education. 


FROME KERWIN, Professor of Political Science and Denn: of Students in the Department of 
mv. Bxcial Sciences, University of Chicago, presenting ““A Summing Up.” 
edible 
ng the 


Discussion Chairmen will include W. B. Ready, Director of Libraries, Marquette University; Msgr. 
William McManus, Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of Chicago; Dr. James A. Reyniers, Direc- 
tor of Lobund Institute, Notre Dame University, and others. 

sas Symposium will be held at Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois, opening 9:30 a.m. 


551 Saturday, June 14, closing 4:00 p.m. Sunday, June 15. Limited number of enroll- 
ments can be accepted. Write for detailed brochure promptly: 


Symposium Co-Director 


THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 


210 West Madison Street Chicago 6, Illinois 











Be Ww 


mu RY-FeBruary, 1958 











MY LENTEN MISSAL 


« EXPLAINED BY FATHER STEDMAN » 


with the restored Liturgy for Holy Week 


The complete new Lenten missal 


is now available in one convenient, PARTIAL CONTENTS 
pocket-sized edition. The easy-to- 


DAILY MASS 


use number system enables everyone 
NEW ORDER FOR HOLY WEEK 


to follow the priest at Mass every EASY-TO-USE NUMBER SYSTEM 


day during Lent. 
HOME DEVOTIONS 

"The use of My Lenten Missal at MASS CALENDAR 
home makes for active participation PRAYERS AND NOVENAS 


in the Life of Christ". STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


POCKET SIZE, THE AUTHORIZED NEW TRANSLATION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT {IS USED THROUGHOUT 
512 pages 


(Ol 7el-tae tdelas Mm Acltlam siele) a1leld:Miel am aldelan 


THE CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOSEPH B. FREY, Direct 


5300 FORT HAMILTON PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 19,N, Y. 























N THESE days when man travels at the 

speed of sound and ideas travel at the 
geed of light, fast, accurate information 
isvital to Americans in all their activities 
-in government, in the military, in in- 
dustry, in business, in agriculture, in sci- 
ence, in education—for our thinking is 
never better than the facts on which it 
is based. We could not long survive as a 
continental nation, nor sustain our huge 
dynamic economy, without a sure knowl- 
edge of conditions at home and abroad. 
That is why freedom of the press is 
guaranteed in the Constitution. 

In the United States we get the bulk 
of our information of the world in which 
we live and work from our daily news- 
papers, or from radio and television that 
duplicate or supplement them. The ob- 
jective reporter is basic to all three 
media. It is he who observes the news 
event or otherwise gathers the informa- 
tion at its sources and writes it. Often 
he works under trying conditions but 
almost always he strives to present the 
facts as fully and as accurately as space 
in his news columns or the time avail- 
able will allow. His publisher and his 
editors are also equally insistent on the 
truth. 

Yet the reader finds inaccuracies in 
every edition of every newspaper. The 
more intimately one knows the news 
event the more inaccuracies he finds. 
The burning building may be placed on 
the wrong side of the street; the mur- 
dered gangster was in the barber’s chair 
ora haircut not for a shave; the wreck- 
ed ship was a tanker not a freighter; 
and so on. Some of such errors are 
ttivial, some are typographical, but they 
ill serve to discredit the newspaper as a 
Whole, even when in larger matters it is 
accurate. In fact the responsible news- 
Paper, and that is the kind I am dis- 
dissing, is almost always accurate on the 
Major facts in its news stories. 


JaNuary-FEBRuARY, 1958 











HOW DEPENDABLE IS YOUR DAILY PAPER? 


By NEIL MacNEIL 


Why is this? By and large reporters, 
editors and publishers are all striving for 
accuracy. Yet the newspaper of today is 
less accurate than was the newspaper of 
a generation ago. Moreover the leading 
newspapers seem to be getting worse in 
this respect rather than better. 

The reasons are various and most of 
them are inherent in the way news is 
covered these days. 

More and more the stress is on speed. 
The reporter has less time to cover the 
story. The editor has less time to digest 
it, to appraise it, to edit it and to get it 
into the edition. When I joined the 
news staff of The New York Times in 
1918 the first edition went to press at 
2:10 a.m., a complete, well-written, well- 
edited, proof-read and corrected news- 
paper. Now the first edition goes to press 
at 9:30 p.m. daily and at 6 p.m. Satur- 
days for the Sunday news section. This 
means that the reporters and editors have 
four hours and forty minutes less time 
to deal with the daily news. This is 
typical. And it should be emphasized 
that fast-breaking news events do not 
wait on the convenience of newsmen or 
editors. 

Why this great rush? Again there are 
various reasons, but the most important 
is that the circulation department has 
taken over direction of most of our im- 
portant American newspapers. The com- 
petition for circulation is keen. The 
larger the circulation, the greater assur- 
ance of a heavy volume of advertising, 
and the higher price for it, and of course 





Neil MacNeil served on the editorial 
staff of The New York Times for thirty- 
three years, retiring as assistant manag- 
ing editor in 1951. At present he is a 
Director of the Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover Report, and taking an active 
part in the Committee’s work. 


Why Newspapers Are Inaccurate 


the larger revenue. So the first edition is 
made earlier and earlier to catch more 
trains with copies or to give the circu- 
lation manager more time for wider and 
still wider distribution. There was a time 
in American journalism when the cir- 
culation manager distributed the news- 
paper when the managing editor gave it 
to him; but no more, now he tells the 
managing editor when he must have it. 

Then, of course, there is the terrific 
competition between the great news 
agencies to get into the newspaper office 
first with the bulletin or flash on the big 
news break. The bulk of the news out- 
side the community of most American 
newspapers is obtained from one or more 
of the three great news agencies: the 
Associated Press, the United Press, and 
the International News Service. The 
first to place its bulletin on the news 
editor’s desk considers it a beat, even if 
it is only by a few seconds; and it is 
important to the news agency to be there 
first for more likely than not it will be 
the story first in the office that will go 
into the edition with credit to the news 
agency. So the tendency of the agency 
reporter or the correspondent on the 
scene of the news story is to rush to the 
telephone or to the telegraph as quickly 
as he can with his story so as to be in 
with it first, or not to be too late, and 
he may not take the time to get the full, 
or accurate, facts. Moreover the news 
agency, which serves thousands of news- 
papers always has an edition deadline 
somewhere. 

This demand for speed has brought 
new techniques into American journal- 
ism, none of which make for accuracy. 

When I was a young reporter I had 
to visit the scene of the news story, to 
examine the corpse in the murder, to 
watch the burning factory, and to look 
into the official’s eyes when I asked the 
embarrassing question. Now the report- 
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er more often than not dashes to the 
telephone to cover his story. Usually he 
can get the persons concerned to speak 
to him and to answer the questions that 
occur to him. Not infrequently, how- 
ever, he may be dealing with a public re- 
lations counselor, with more experience 
in journalism than himself and adept at 
protecting his clients. Or he may work 
from a hand-out written by a capable 
public relations expert. The net result is 
that the reporter does not have a true 
picture of the scene or of the people in- 
volved, and obtains his information from 
biased sources with little opportunity of 
checking on them. This method saves 
precious time, but that is all that can be 
said for it. 

Of course the good reporter is still a 
digger. When possible he gets to the 
scene of his story. He cross-examines all 
the principals. He obtains the color and 
flavor ‘of the event. He makes certain of 
all his facts, and more of them than does 
the telephone reporter. He always strikes 
ore. His stories make good reading. But 
he is the rare exception in modern jour- 
nalism, for the telephone is so much 
easier and quicker. 

In large cities, like New York, it is 
not always possible for the reporter to 
get to the scene of the news story in the 
suburbs, or outlying districts, or even 
police headquarters, and get back to the 
office in time to write his story. More- 
over if he could reach it he would not 
know local conditions and local person- 
alities. So the city editors use district 
reporters. They gather the news on the 
spot and report it to newspaper offices 
over the telephone to a rewrite man. The 
latter is competent, but he is in a hurry. 
He may not take all the facts, he may 
mix them up, he may not know the 
background of the story. The story does 
make the edition but accuracy suffers. 

Another way to get the late-breaking 
story into the edition is to write it in 
advance of the event. Sometimes this 
cam::be highly effective. Take for: in- 
stance a speech by the President of the 
United States. The editors have an ad- 
vance copy of it. They are probably 
printing it textually. They will also have 
some information of the President’s 
plans. They will ask a reporter to write 
a “lead” for it. This he will do from 
the text and other available information: 
It will be set in type and ready to drop 
into the page forms. Then this reporter, 
or another, or a district man, will be on 
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the scene with the President, and just’ 


before the edition he will telephone the 
office to confirm delivery of the speech 
and the details of the advance story and 
provide new details for an “insert.” If 
corrections are necessary he will also 
give these. If all these make the 
edition, all will be well, but sometimes 
they do not, and have to wait for later 
editions. ; 

Also on such an important speech the 
editors can monitor the speech by radio 
or television, and make later changes in 
the text if the President has departed 
from it. They can also watch the scene 
by television, and may make changes 
also in the lead. Television has been a 
boon to editors on late news, and a good 
story can be written after watching it. 
It can never, however, take the place of 
capable reporters on the spot. 

The advance story technique is fre- 
quently used on other kinds of stories, 
being usually based on handouts from 
press. agents and from clippings from 
the newspaper's morgue, but it is not 
good at the best and can be pretty ter- 
rible at its worst. Seldom does it ring 
true. 

Accuracy in the fast first editions also 
suffers through lack of time to make cor- 
rections for the editors and proof-room 
readers. There may be time only to cor- 
rect the advertisements and the edi- 
torial page. Rarely are the late. news 
pages corrected. Even “must” corrections 





from news editors may be ignored in the 
desperate rush to close the page forms 
to meet the press-room deadline, Ag 
many as thirty page forms may be “made 
up” and locked in twenty-odd minutes, 
more than one a minute, in the final 
drive. This makes for sloppy first edi- 
tions, the ones that usually go into the 
mails for wide distribution. And the first 
edition frequently determines the char. 
acter of all later editions, for the latter 
are for the most part make-overs of the 
first edition. 


Ou of the local community, 
Washington is the most important 
news source for American newspapers, 
and it is getting more important year by 
year. News from our national capital 
directly affects our business and our 
homes, and our very survival as a nation. 
Here the problem is incompleteness 
rather than inaccuracy, although the 
news also is often inaccurate. The reason 
is the tremendous expansion of the 
American government in the past quar- 
ter of a century. More than 2,100 agen- 
cies of government function in Wash- 
ington right now, many of them dupli- 
cating each other, all of them spending 
tax money, and each having its impact 
on our lives. It has become impossible 
for the Executive to supervise them, and 
it is equally impossible for the press to 
cover their activities. 
(Continued on page 54) 





The Bishop and the Boy 


Bishop Pothinus said to Ponticus, 
“I think they're going to martyr us. 
“But I am ninety and have seen 
“What iis to see. It’s rather mean 
“To kill a boy who’s just fifteen.” 


(The two men died, as you must know, 
In Lyons centuries ago.) » 


‘~-. "To-which Ponticus said, “My Lord, : 
“IT would not run to meet the sword, 
“But since the matter has: to be 
“The thing that most appeals to me 
“Is Le Bon Dieu we're going to see.” 


Pothinus blessed him as they died 
And went:to ‘heaven at his side. 
- And so may:bishops be corrected, 
But only when iit’s least suspected. 
ia tee Hersert A. Kenny 
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ANEW WAY TO SHOCK 


The Revolt 
Against Tolerance 


By DAN TUCKER 


n THE few months since its publica- 
tion, James Gould Cozzens’ novel By 

Love Possessed has become considerably 
nore than just another best-seller. The 
reognition it has won is more than 
quantitative; this is not a matter simply 
of a vast number of copies sold, but of 
akind of effect on the national consci- 
ousness. It is one of those books that 
present a choice: either read it, or resign 
yourself to ignorance of a new element 
in the atmosphere. 

Cozzens’ enormous success is a legiti- 
mate matter of concern to Catholics who 
have read his book, since it is the most 
viulently anti-Catholic—in fact, anti- 
minority—work of any importance to 
appear in decades. Cozzens frankly hates 
Catholicism and has found most Cath- 
dics contemptible, and he sets forth his 
findings in withering prose. It is hard 
tosee how any non-Catholic reader, tak- 
ing his accusations at face value, could 
put down this book without feeling that 
antiCatholicism had been thoroughly 
vindicated. 

What makes this especially disquiet- 
ing is that by purely literary, non-moral 
standards (the distinction is this age’s), 
By Love Possessed is an outstandingly, 
even amazingly good book; but the 
extent and kind of its success makes one 
wonder if there were not a vast market 
tady and waiting for a frankly anti- 
minority novel. 

By Love Possessed breaks a long- 
standing law of America’s cultural taste- 
makers: that a good book must always 

on the side of a minority. This atti- 
tude has always found favor in America, 

t roughly since the early Thirties it 

ome an imperative. The revul- 
‘ion from the spectacle of Hitler's Ger- 
many established it as a commandment 
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that admitted no exceptions: you must 
be on the side of a minority group; you 
must promote tolerance. 

Cozzens is not tolerant at all; he 
ardently dislikes racial and religious 
minorities, and he despises appeals to 
“brotherhood.” Yet there’s no angry re- 
jection of his views by the critics or the 
reading public; the bitter denunciations 
of his prejudices that we might have 
expected from non-sectarian sources 
haven’t been made. Time puts Cozzens 
on its cover, The New Yorker crowns 
his achievement by making it the sub- 
ject of a cartoon. 

There is no trick, of course, to finding 
proofs of any statement as general as 
this; symptoms of any “trend” we may 
choose to warn against are always 
present somewhere. Yet the signs do 
seem to be multiplying that there is a 
change in the atmosphere; signs that 
minority groups had better stop relying 
on appeals to tolerance. (For just one 
example: the villain of a successful 
Broadway play is a Negro. How un- 
thinkable that would have been even a 
year ago! ) 

If such symptoms are indicative of 
the future, By Love Possessed will be 
followed by other novels even more 
strongly anti-Catholic, anti-Jew, anti- 
Negro; novels attacking any group the 
writer happens to despise. The rule has 
been broken, and it is not likely to be 
restored in its old shape. Nor is its pass- 
ing unrelievedly bad. 

For years it has been virtually 4 impos- 
sible to pick up a newspaper or a maga- 





Dan Tucker is an editorial writer and 
assistant music critic for the Chicago 
American. 


zine without reading a denunciation by 
someone—a clergyman, an ofhcial of 
some brotherhood group, or simply a 
peeved layman—of “bigotry and intoler- 
ance.” The phrase has become a cliche, 
and so has the attitude. We have been 
beaten numb with this particular club; 
it has been wielded much too enthus- 
iastically by people who really don’t 
know when to stop. To many of these 
crusaders a basic fact of America, that 
minorities have full rights, has come to 
mean that only minorities have rights. 
Any suggestion that the wishes of one 
group—Catholic, Jewish, Negro—should 
not supersede all others is promptly met 
by cries of “bigotry” from some quarter. 

Inevitably, a mute rebellion has been 
gaining strength; a growing irritation at 
this self-righteous yapping, an unwill- 
ingness to keep wearing the fixed, glassy. 
smile of unfelt friendliness. The awk- 
ward truth is that even now, after all 
these years of earnest indoctrination 
from all sides, we still don’t really like 
each other; the mote in our brother’s 
eye is just as obvious and irritating as 
ever, and is getting harder and harder 
to ignore. 

Is this rebellion wholly bad? Not 
necessarily, though it is bound to be un- 
pleasant. It’s too bad that we have these 
faults, true, but a willingness to face 
one’s own faults is one sign of maturity. 


[= ARE other, less optimistic signs 
that Cozzens’ book is part of a trend, 
that it may even have started one. For 
years, I suspect, writers have been feel- 
ing rather at loose ends for lack of some- 
thing to rebel against, and their novels 
have suffered accordingly. Cozzens has 
now shown them an inviting new target, 
tolerance. 

In matters of indecency, obscenity or 
scabrous sexual detail, writers are no 
longer able to shock their public, and 
haven’t been for years. But now, by fol- 
lowing Cozzens’ lead, they can shock us 
again, simply by attacking a minority 
group. Cozzens has found an area that’s 
still sensitive; once more writers can be 
brutal and we will wince. It’s too much 
to expect that they will pass up this 
long-denied pleasure. 

One measure of Cozzens’ achievement 
is that he was the first to recognize that 
a new convention had grown up and 
solidified, and was ready for demolish- 
ment. While lesser writers were still 


(Continued on page 49) 








REPORTING WITHOUT EDITORIALIZING 


The Catholic Press 
on Temporal Affairs - | 


nN NovEMBER 

7, 1954, Pope 
Pius XII gave a 
brief address to 
members of the 
Union of Italian 
Catholic Publishers. 
In the course of his 
remarks, he said: 
“The term ‘Catho- 
lic’ excludes per se only sin and error, 
and it embraces, instead, the whole field 
of intelligence as well as all of life 
through time and space.” 

Now, while it is true that this obser- 
vation by Pius XII does not contain any 
working principles so far as~ Catholic 
journalists in the Catholic press are con- 
cerned, it is important because it em- 
phasizes what is too often absent from 
the Catholic press—a universalist ap- 
proach to reality. In the practical order, 
the Catholic press must, of course, ex- 
clude a great many more things from 
its columns than “sin and error.” Prac- 
tical limitations of time, space and man- 
power limit the ability of the Catholic 
press to express its universality. But be- 
cause it is “Catholic,” the press must 
maintain an “open” attitude to all real- 
ity and must, as I hope to show, indicate 
its universality concretely, that is, in 
material published in its columns. 

Perhaps an even more significant ad- 
dress by the Holy Father was the one 
given in February, 1950, to the Inter- 
national Convention of the Catholic 
Press. That address on the Catholic 
press and its relation to public opinion 
was about 5,000 words in length. Yet 
the Holy Father devoted only 300 
words, less than ten per cent, to the 
problem of public opinion within the 
Catholic Church. The bulk of that ad- 


dress was a consideration of the Catho- 
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By DONALD McDONALD 


lic press and its relation to public opin- 
ion on matters in the temporal order. 

In that address, there occur such 
phrases as: “the world, and all its 
events ...,;” “men... intimately con- 
cerned with the community to which 
they belong;” “human reason and its 
force of penetration into the deep laby- 
rinth of reality;’ “the natural organiza- 
tion of society;’ “the complexity and 
novelty of current events and situa- 
tions.” 

As clearly as he could, the Pope was 
saying that Catholic journalists, if they 
are to serve public opinion usefully, 
must be systematically and continuously 
concerned with the temporal order. 

In Judge John F. X. McGohey’s ad- 
dress at the Catholic Press Association’s 
1951 convention in New York, the 
judge observed that “when (people) are 
confronted with real, not phony, prob- 
lems, they want real solutions.” These 
matters, he felt, include the “full sweep 
of social problems that make the daily 
newspaper an unending tale of human 
conflict and social dislocations.” He add- 
ed that the Catholic press is “not going 
to have any great effect on American 
society or on the pattern of the life of 
people throughout the world unless Cit 
gets) down to brass tacks and proposes 
solutions, or at least ameliorations, in 
line with our own principles.” 

But solutions “couched vaguely in 
terms of abstract principles” are not 
solutions, according to Judge McGohey, 
and they will not be very effective. “The 
least we can do,” he said, “is to suggest 
constructive approaches, constructive at- 





Donald McDonald is Editor of “The 
Catholic Messenger,” Davenport, Iowa, 
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titudes. Maybe religious journals cannot 
go much further. We can, at least, clear 
away the debris of outworn and un 
Christian cliches.” 

I have had more than one occasion in 
recent years to refer to a remar 
candid address given in 1955 by 
Maurice Cardinal Feltin, the Archbis- 
hop of Paris. His remarks are also per- 
tinent in this discussion. While he was 
describing Catholic journals in his 
country, his description can also be ap § 
plied to many of our American Catholic 
newspapers and magazines. 

“What petty little accounts without 
importance or value,” said Cardinal 
Feltin of the material in his own press. 
“There is something missing to make 
one feel one is dealing with periodicals 
of our time. There is a tone and a style 
in the editorials and in the reporting 
which is really not yet baptized, whichis 
not Christian. Cultivated Catholics 
sometimes blush when they see their 
press so badly presented. Why is it that 
there is such maladjustment? Why 4 
press so hard for honest people to read? 

“The reason,” said Cardinal Feltin, ‘is 
simply that it lacks verve; it lacks uni 
versality. It is an instrument of cohesion 
and defense for a sect, within which}? 
each knows everyone and all comment 
on local news. The uninitiated reader 
does not feel at home amidst the news} 
an unassimilated and unassimilable clan, 
unless he makes superhuman efforts of 
good-will.” 

Cardinal Feltin later suggested that 
the Catholic journalist, “rather than ty 
ing himself to petty items of news, it 
stead of seeking to limit himself to the 
narrow confessional outlook, (mus) 
make an effort to see all things as 
whole.” 





(Continued on page 63) 
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POSSIBLE NOT TO EDITORIALIZE 


M Y TASK is to 
“bring for- 
ward objections and 
difficulties” to what 
Donald McDonald 
has written. In the 
course of these re- 
marks, I shall. But 
first of all, I want to 
say that my initial 
action is to cheer his remarks and say 
that the general drift of his analysis and 
wmments seems to me so sound and 
ensible that we might profitably put an 
ut $end right now to this round of the pro- 
al §eedings and move on to the business 
s, §idebate and discussion. 
ke} As Mr. McDonald has emphasized, 
ls @ there is no doubt that we in the aposto- 
le lite of the Catholic press need at times 
ng J 0remind ourselves of the importance 
is | f broad, inclusive secular horizons. The 
cs | entire earth belongs to Christ Our Lord, 
‘it } and nothing that transpires on it is alien 
at | © His Kingdom or His concern. Surely 
athe Lord of Creation, who sent His 
d? | Divine Son to redeem the world, does 
‘is | Nt intend the Church of His Son to 
- | Wer in some corner or even in some 
on | “cristy, far from the mighty temporal 
ch} sues and contests of history. Mr. 
McDonald is simply saying that the 
det} Mission of the Church, perhaps in a 
of special way through the Catholic press, 
an,}'S to all men and all institutions. Her 
off adent concern over every temporal 
ent that in any way affects the salva- 
hat} ton of souls and the slow work of re- 
ty: deeming human institutions is so much 
i’ * part of the Church’s inner life that it 
the] Would be a serious error for us, as editors 
st)} publishers, to narrow down the gauge 
s 1} our concerns to the purely local, the 
netely parochial or the tightly sectarian. 
realize that it would be impossible for 
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By THURSTON N. DAVIS, S.J. 


a diocesan editor so to pack his columns 
with world affairs that no space was left 
for the recent heroic drive for three new 
high schools, or even for the winner of 
the inter-parochial spelling bee. But the 
parish suppers, or even the successful 
local fund-raising campaigns, have to be 
held within limits. 

There is no dispute among us about 
all this. Let us get on, therefore, to some 
of the areas of possible disagreement. 

First of all, if we of the Catholic 
press were to impose on ourselves some 
adherence in practice to inner attitudes 
or styles of writing presumably con- 
formed to Mr. McDonald’s thesis, I feel 
that our present scope of action would 
be needlessly limited. In the context of 
American life—so different from that of 
France—we would be acting under un- 
natural constraints. 

Secondly, I see no immediately com- 
pelling reason why the Catholic press 
in the United States should be limited 
in its scope in ways in which other U.S. 
Catholic organizations are not limited. 
Again we must look hard at the context 
of American life itself. Americans are 
accustomed to the open expression of 
diversity of opinion. Our pragmatic and 
pluralistic approach to practical temporal 
issues is such that we do not only toler- 
ate, but even expect, a wide variety of 
publicly stated reactions to almost any 
question confronting our citizenry. I do 
not mean that the opinions thus ex- 
pressed are not taken seriously. They 
are. But in the United States these ex- 
pressions of opinion are readily accepted 
at simple face value—as the opinion of 
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those who sign the petition or undersign 
the editorial—rather than as the opinion 
of the larger group to which the peti- 
tioner or the signer adheres. 

In a word, it is not nearly so easy to 
“engage” or “commit” the Church in 
America as it would seem to be to do so 
in France. Were Senator John F. Ken- 
nedy a Frenchman and a member of the 
French Parliament, his views on a loan 
to Communist Poland or on the Algerian 
dilemma would be far more likely to 
“commit” the Church of France than 
such views, expressed here, would “com- 
mit” the bishops of the United States. 
In fact, the danger of such commitment 
would probably never occur to us. The 
views of the Catholic War Veterans 
certainly do not “commit” the Church in 
any way. Even some distinguished 
president of a Catholic university does 
not commit the Church by his pro- 
nouncements. Let us move closer to the 
heart of the problem, I mean right into 
the area of the activities and influence of 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence itself. I suggest that even this or- 
ganization, speaking publicly through its 
various agencies and voices, would find 
it hard to “commit” the Church in the 
United States to the programs or poli- 
cies it proposes. Does the NCCM or 
NCCW “commit” the Church? Does Fr. 
John Kelly of the NCWC Bureau of 
Information “commit” the Church every 
time he talks to an AP newsman, even 
when he talks about Billy Graham? 
Does Msgr. George Higgins “commit” 
the Church when he speaks or writes in 
opposition to right-to-work laws? Even 
the voice of an individual Bishop, Arch- 
bishop or Cardinal on a temporal matter 
does not usually “commit” the whole 
Church in America. We are so used to 
diversity of opinion in this country that, 
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in the public mind, as I believe, the 
Church is really “committed” only by 
so many-voiced and impressive a state- 
ment as the annual message of the en- 
tire hierarchy. I ask again, therefore, 
whether, as Mr. McDonald suggests, 
we ought to impose restrictions on the 
Catholic press which we do not impose 
on other organized forms of Catholic 
activity in the United States? 

Thirdly, it seems to me that even 
though we were to adopt Mr. McDon- 
ald’s thesis as a working principle for 
the Catholic press, we would have to 
make very clear to ourselves that it does 
not apply at all, or applies only in very 
analogous ways, to this, that or the other 
subdivision of the U. S. Catholic press 
as a whole. Surely there would be no 
place for a weekly review or journal of 
opinion in the U. S. Catholic press if 
temporal affairs had to be approached 
with such carefully moderated detach- 
ment. How in the world would the 
editor of a Catholic weekly review dis- 
cuss the soil bank, inflation and “tight 
money,” inter-service rivalry in the 
Pentagon, the ICBM vs. small nuclear 
weapons, President Eisenhower’s feder- 
alizing of the Arkansas National Guard, 
the injunction against the Teamsters’ 
election or the question of Federal aid 
for public school construction—granting, 
of course, that he decided these ques- 
tions deserve treatment in the editorial 
columns of a Catholic journal? There is 
only one way to approach such topics, it 
seems to me, and that is with a weather 
eye on the natural law and on whatever 
Papal encyclicals or allocutions there 
may be which touch the topic, and then 
with a mighty effort to make prudential 
judgments in terms of the common good 
of the group, the nation or the world. 
Moreover, in the light of the normative 
principles enumerated above, one must 
try to establish and hold to consistent 
editorial positions. The editor does not 
“commit” the Church, but he does “com- 
mit” himself. 


Ir may well be that the editor of a 
diocesan newspaper is under greater 
obligations to avoid editorial commit- 
ment than the editors of a national Cath- 
olic review of opinion would be. A dio- 
cesan paper must work within the scope 
of its intended purpose, which is to 
serve the Catholic people of a certain 
diocesan territory. Within any diocesan 
area, there are bound to be particular 
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and specialized interests—national, social 
and sociological, economic, urban, rural, 
etc. Frequently enough, the regional 
political preferences of Catholics with- 
in one diocese will differ sharply from 
those of the Catholics in some other 
diocese. 

Moreover, it frequently happens that 
local diocesan policy is such that Cath- 
olic parishioners are under some kind of 
obligation in subscribing to the diocesan 
paper. Naturally, therefore, the editors 
must accept these conditions—conditions 
which in some cases will cause them to 
pull their editorial punches in an effort 
not to antagonize the regional or nation- 
al sentiments and preferences of their 
readership. I see this as a restraining in- 
fluence on their policies which does not 
exist for the editors of a national weekly 
review, whose readers, if displeased by 
an editorial, may cancel their subscrip- 
tions or simply let them lapse without 
any feeling of disloyalty to their local 
bishop or other diocesan authorities. 

Moreover, in dealing with the prob- 
lem raised by such a diocesan reader- 
ship, I see no solution in the theory of 
Mr. McDonald that we have been dis- 
cussing. In some areas of the nation, no 
matter how I phrase it, I will offend a 
substantial part of my Catholic readers 
if I come out editorially in support of the 
United Nations. And here, in the ex- 
ample given, is an area in which I don’t 
have to worry about “committing” the 
Church. The Church is already “com- 
mitted.” The Bishops of the United 
States made that clear in November, 
1956. And the Holy Father has surely 
been clear enough on our international 
obligations. In such matters the prob- 
lem the editor faces is not whether he 
is likely to “commit” the Church, but 
whether he is going to commit himself. 

Mr. McDonald suggests that temporal 
affairs be handled in a temporal-affairs 
section, clearly marked off as such, in 
which the editor will try to “show as 
fully as possible the diversity of view- 
points” which prevail among Catholics. 
The reader of this section would be, and 
I quote him again, “made aware of the 
whole span of the attitudes taken up by 
men today and notably by Catholics, in 
the purely secular field.” Donald Mc- 
Donald has at this point given us some 
very practical advice on the manner in 
which we might set about constructing 
such a section and keeping it vital and 


balanced. 






But can even Mr. McDonald abide } j 


his own principles here? Can he system. 
atically cull out material which em- 
braces “the whole span of attitudes” 
taken by Catholics on the important 
temporal affairs he decides to feature? 
Does he himself actually present such 
a span of attitudes in his paper? I hon- 
e,‘' don’t think so. I believe he editor. 
constantly. I believe further that 

es so very competently and that he 

.ngs to his work a vast concern for the 
ingdom of Christ in the temporal 
order. But, consciously or unconsciously, 
Mr. McDonald must be selective in 


‘arranging his material. And this very 
selectivity is a form of editorializing.- 


Moreover, one editorializes by the choice 
one makes of political cartoons, especial- 
ly when Herblock draws them. 

Let me make myself very clear. I am 
not criticizing the Davenport Mes- 
senger for editorializing on its Temporal 
Affairs page, 1 merely wish to point out 
that it is extremely difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, for an editor to do what Mr. 
McDonald recommends, namely, refrain 
from taking an editorial position on the 
purely temporal issues of the day. 

I ask you to grant my assumption that 


in the fluid and pragmatic give-and-take ; 
of argument and discussion in the, 
United States it is extremely difficult to | 


“commit” the Church. Furthermore, : 
hold that honest and competent Catholic 
editorializing on temporal affairs is legi- 
timate, desirable and fruitful. Take this 
function away from the journal of opin 
ion, and it has no reason for existing. 
Within the necessary limitations im 
posed on it by its very nature, the same 
applies to the diocesan newspaper. The 
Saint Paul Wanderer, the Boston 
Pilot, the Brooklyn Tablet and the 
Davenport Messenger do not “commit’ 
the Church. 

When people read a column on the 
utter futility of foreign aid in the 
September 8 issue of one of our Cath 
olic papers, where much stress is laid on 
words such as “handout” and “Unde 
Sucker,” no matter what their reactions, 
few concluded that the priest whe 
signed it was speaking for the Church 

This particular column definitely 
takes a stand on a temporal affair. b 
fact, I would be willing to say wi 
any hesitation that you would have® 
look a long way in the secular press ® 
find so strong a condemnation of a policy 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Painting and Reality, by Etienne 


it | Gilson. 367 pp. Bollingen Series, 
2 | distributed by Pantheon. $7.50. 





n- |: 1s NOT very often that we are treated 
to a feast of reason in the hov: 
at | Art; but Monsieur Gilson serves «: 
he | 4 feast in this very fine book on } 
he ‘ing. The author is of the opinion th 
“there is some illusion in the comma. 
belief that too much speculation must 
necessarily harm painting”; and I be- 
Ty | lieve that the sustained interest and 
i. wealth of insights to be found in this 
Ce | book will prove that he is right. 
This new book in the Bollingen Series 

was written by M. Gilson in his capacity 
im as a philosopher. However, lest anyone 
és- should think that he is going to try to 
ral | tell painters how to paint, or art critics 
Nut | how to criticize, or art lovers how to ap- 
M-|preciate painting, this philosopher be- 
It.|gins by dedicating his book to his 
ain | daughter, Jacqueline, (who is a painter) 
the |with the words: “To J. G., who taught 

me to understand what I loved.” A 
hat | philosopher who meditates on the real- 
ike ity of painting, says M. Gilson, must lis- 
the |ten to what painters themselves have to 
tO say about their art. Hence, the illumi- 
» «|hating dialogue between text and foot- 
lic | notes which is carried on throughout 
°gi'| this book. The abundant quotes from 
his the studies, journals, letters and articles 
nn by painters and critics are a clear indica- 
ng- | tion that this philosopher has approach- 
im-}ed his study of the reality of painting 
ime | with an open mind. 
The] Though nowhere made annoyingly 
ton | apparent, the Aristotelian division of the 
causes is used as the framework for these 
philosophic discussions of the art of 
painting. If it be thought that this 
the} cramps the style and scope of the book, 
the} the answer is simply that it does not. 
ath} All the really important questions and 
lon} problems that concern the reality of 
nck painting are brilliantly studied here; yet 
ons} the discussions are never carried on in 
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that tarified atmosphere in which aesthe- 

tie discussions usually take place. 
Starting with the simple, stark fact 
t a painting is a material, physical 
ing made up of a design of colors and 
on a continuous surface, M« Gilson 
that the materiality of each and 
“ety painting makes it an irreducible 
8 with an individuality of its own. 
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Etienne Gilson: No pawnbroker 


He points out very clearly how this 
materiality of painted works of art affects 
their duration in time and space, as well 
as their authenticity as individual works 
of art. We do not often think of it in 
this way, but it is still the fact that all 
our care and efforts to discover, possess, 
preserve or restore an “original” are a 
recognition of the material causality of 
painting. 

Pushing his analysis further, to a 
study of the formal causality of paint- 
ing, M. Gilson gives us a masterly hand- 
ling of the difficult discussion of “Form 
and Subject” in painting. No brief re- 
view can properly summarize his conclu- 
sions; but it might be said that this 
section of the study is an outstanding 
instance of the supreme common sense 
that dominates this whole book. It also 
shows how important, as well as how 
rewarding, an historical approach to the 
philosophical problems of art can be. 

Anyone who has read even a smatter- 
ing of the vast literature on art knows 
that it contains discussions of the notion 
of “creation” in art that either lose them- 
selves in an excess of enthusiasm, or lose 
the reader in an impenetrable obscurity. 
In this respect the study of the efficient 
causality of painting given us by the 
author is a model of sober clarity. M. 
Gilson dulls nothing of the glory of the 
creative act of the artist. He denies 
nothing of its unique character. He 
demonstrates convincingly that the 
world of painting is a world apart; but 


he has a way of ridding it of that phony 
halo of esoteric superiority, which so 
often puzzles the painters who produce 
paintings, and embarrasses so many ordi- 
nary people who love them. 

In the three final chapters of the book, 
M. Gilson makes his way with dis- 
ciplined judgment through the maze of 
questions and problems that inevitably 
beset any discussion of the final causality 
of painting. Do paintings exist simply to 
be appreciated as things of beauty and a 
joy forever? How is the reality of paint- 
ing affected when this art is made to 
serve the ends of propaganda or educa- 
tion or religion? Is the quest for beauty 
in painting a purely subjective experi- 
ence? Is representational or abstract 

‘ painting closer to the heart of the reality 
of painting? These and several other re- 
lated questions are heavily charged with 
controversy; but M. Gilson studies them 
with a fairness and finesse that keeps 
the discussion calm and clear. 

Soren Kierkegaard once remarked that 
“aesthetics is a courteous and _ senti- 
mental science which knows of more ex- 
pedients than a pawnbroker.” The great 
Danish thinker would, I believe, have 
revised his judgment if he could have 
read this book. M. Gilson exposes the 
expedients of some aestheticians, it is 
true; but he does not dispose of aesthe- 
tics, the science. He enhances and en- 
courages it. And for that reason his book 
should be a delight to painters who pre- 
fer their art to be taken seriously, rather 
than merely praised ecstatically. 

Tuomas More Newso tp, C.P. 


Realities, edited by Dan Herr and 
Clem Lane. 296 pp. Bruce. $3.95. 


T HROUGH a process of multiple selec- 
tion, Dan Herr and Clem Lane have 
gotten together this anthology, sponsor- 
ed by the Catholic Press Association, of 
significant writing from American Cath- 
olic publications since 1950. They do 
not insist that the articles they have 
chosen are, necessarily the best or the 
most representative, but they do feel 
that they are worthy of being included 
in a permanent collection. No one -who 
reads this volume with any care will be 
inclined to disagree with the editors. 
The twenty-five articles they have win- 
nowed from what must have been an 
avalanche of material do represent solid 
achievement. 
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The editors have wisely avoided any 
special “line” in their work of selection; 
the range is far and the viewpoints 
sufficiently varied to provide some sort 
of tension and dialogue within the 
volume itself (I have in mind, for ex- 
ample, the two articles dealing with In- 
dustry Councils, one by Monsignor 
Reynold Hillenbrand and the other by 
Archbishop Karl J. Alter). Several of 
the pieces are quite first rate; all are 
thoughtful, well written, and earnestly 
concerned with genuine problems of 
Catholic life and thought in this 
country. Any partial listing is bound to 
be unjust and invidious, but I cannot 
help expressing my own special appreci- 
ation—as a friendly non-Catholic reader 
—of such very different contributions as 
Frank O’Malley’s “The Culture of the 
Church,” E. M. Catich’s “The Image of 
Christ in Art,’ Erik von Kuehnelt- 
Leddihn’s “Pollyanna Catholicism,” 
Willis D. Nutting’s “Order and 
Apathy,” John Courtney Murray’s “Lit- 
erature and Censorship,” and Martin 
Gleason’s “To All Its People.” In these 
articles, and in others that might be 
mentioned, we have writing that not 
only justifies this anthology, but also re- 
flects very creditably on the intellectual 
maturity of American Catholicism. 

And yet one cannot escape a feeling 
of disquiet and dissatisfaction. Some- 
thing appears to be wrong somewhere. 
And what is wrong with this cross sec- 
tion of American Catholic thought is 
perhaps as significant for an understand- 
ing of American Catholicism as what is 
right with it. To this reader at least, the 
disquieting note is a note of an earnest 
and insistent middlebrowism. 

Now there is nothing wrong with the 
middlebrow way. It has its merits; it can 
be popular without being crude, intelli- 
gent without being intellectualistic, cul- 
tured without being esoteric. It has but 
one fault: it is shallow, it has no depth 
of thought or feeling. At its worst, it 
falls into the “Pollyanna Catholicism” 
(“Oh, how wonderful everything is!”) 
and “Catholic Smart Aleckism” (“Prob- 
lems? They have the problems; we have 
the answers”) which Kuehnelt-Leddihn 
so tellingly castigates in the initial essay 
and which could be documented from 
subsequent essays in this volume. But 
even at its best, it is not, or should not 
be, good enough for a community with 
the rich and complex cultural tradition 


of the Catholic Church. 
14 


In the days of its medieval splendor, 
the Church could be lowbrow and it 
could be highbrow, reflecting the culture 
of the people or the culture of an elite; 
but it could hardly be middlebrow, be- 
cause the middlebrow temper is essen- 
tially a modern temper, emerging with 
the modern middle class and becoming 
dominant in modern middle class society. 
The middle class ethos has reached its 
apotheosis in contemporary America, 
where everybody, literally almost every- 
body, feels himself belonging to the 
middle class, and does indeed share its 
outlook. Middlebrowism is therefore 
particularly characteristic of American 
culture, and therefore also of American 
Protestantism, American Catholicism 
and American Judaism as American 
religio-cultural communities. 

For it is primarily American Catholic- 
ism rather than the Catholicism of the 
ages that this anthology reflects. One has 
but to list those features of American 
culture which Frank O’Malley Cin the 
third article in this book) notes as tend- 
ing to “taint the spirit of Catholics in 
this country’—sentimentalism, commer- 
cialism (promotionalism), provincialism, 
externalization—to see how well they are 
borne out by the bulk of the material 
in this volume. Just one point that does 
not involve particular reference: of the 
twenty-five articles, only four (by the 
most generous count) deal with Catholic 
religious life and liturgy. This from a 
Church that through the centuries has 
so prized the interior life of the spirit. 

The very American character of the 
middlebrowism and externalization that 





Bertrand de Jouvenel: The political good 


pervade so many of the contributions to 
this volume prove that, after all, the 
principles of selection that were employ- 
ed, whether consciously or unconscioys. 
ly, were valid in terms of the Purpose, 
which was, I am sure, to hold up a 
mirror to American Catholicism in jts 
best writing. It is possible to criticize this 
or that selection, and to suggest another, 
but when all is said and done, Realities 
does stand forth as a very interesting, 
very readable and very revealing collec. 
tion of American Catholic writing jn 
mid-twentieth century America. 
Wit Herperc 


Sovereignty: An Inquiry into the 
Political Good, by Bertrand de 
Jouvenel. 320 pp. University of 
Chicago Press. $4.50. 


y= AUTHOR Of this volume is a dis- 
tinguished French political philoso 
pher and author of the widely-tead 
book Power pubiished in 1945. Ever 
since the publication of Power he has 
been thinking about and doing research 
into the wider implications of | the 
studies presented in his previous book. 
His more than ten years work has te 
sulted in the publication of Sovereignty, 
a notable contribution to political phil 
osophy and science. 

It will be necessary here to say a few 
things that De Jouvenel does not say 
specifically in order to summarize his 
efforts within the confines of this te 
view. Very broadly speaking the whole 
of political philosophizing, at least in the 
West, has been characterized and domi- 
nated by two points of departure. One 
of these has been to start with assump 
tions about the nature of man and 
society, and then, by a process of induc 
tion primarily, define and describe the 
nature and character of political society. 
This process is chiefly represented in the 
Aristotelian-Scholastic tradition. The se 
ond point of departure has been from 
an imagined or real “state of natute, 
wherein mankind gave up the terrifying 
insecurity of the survival of the strongest 
and by agreement opted for organized 
society with less freedom but mote 
security. Aspects of this thesis are laid 
down and elaborated by Hobbes, Lock 
and Rousseau, to name the more notable 
proponents. 

De Jouvenel departs from the forege 
ing approaches to the subject of th 
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‘political vood.” Instead, he considers it 
more relevant to his analysis to start 
with an inquiry into the relationship 
between autonomous individuals and 
groups in society. In consequence, he 
pictures “the entire movement of society 
gs an unceasing flow of authoritative ini- 
tiative.” Each of these initiatives taken 
by various groups “comports a moral re- 
sponsibility . and in them may be 
found more forms of authority at work 
than that represented by the public ordi- 
nances.” 

The true function of government is 
to rule for the sake of and in the inter- 
est of traditional rights and securities of 
these autonomous groupings. But as 
these rights and securities are not within 
the legitimate authority of the govern- 
ment to confer, they are not thereby 
within the legitimate authority of the 
government to deny. Thus no govern- 
ment or state is sovereign except by the 
erroneously modern process of equating 
amonopoly of government power with a 
monopoly of authority. For such illicit 
audaciousness heads had been severed 
from their crowns before the ascendency 
and triumph of conceptions paralleling 
the rise of the modern state. 

The author informs us that this book 
is the product of the “exploratory work- 
ings of a questing spirit . . . undertaken 
now from one standpoint and now from 
another.” It has cost him “much hard 
work” and, he fears, will “cost the read- 
er no less.” He is correct. But for those 
interested in the fundamental and per- 
ennial problems of political philosophy, 
the reward is worth the effort. 

Apert H. MILver 


The Opium of the Intellectuals, by 
Raymond Aron. Translated by 
Terence Kilmartin. 324 pp. Dou- 
bleday. $4.50. 


|? RELIGION is the opium of the people, 
then the “tradition of the Left” is the 
opium of the intellectuals, suggests 
Raymond Aron in this most urbane of 
Conservative statements. Professor Aron 
begins by challenging the very notion 
that there is a doctrinal continuity to 
the “party of the left,” by demonstrating 
that the two revolutions, the French and 
the Bolshevik, which define for most 
people the chronological limits of the 

ftist position, are essentially different 
and even incompatible in character. 
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Raymond Aron: “Tradition of the Left’’ 


What is it, he asks, that appears so 
attractive to intellectuals, especially to 
French itellectuals, about the Marxist- 
Communist ideal The answer, which 
would perhaps explain the tie-back to 
the French Revolution, seems to boil 
down to a kind of rationalism. The ap- 
peal of revolution lies in a deep-seated 
optimism concerning the possibility of 
governing the vagueries of social and 
material reality through the imposition, 
by force if necessary, of a rationalistic 
rule of reason. 

Professor Aron asks other equally 
searching questions of the intellectuals 
of the Left, who are his primary con- 
cern. The party members, the hierarchy 
of the Communist “church militant,” 
are not really of interest to him, except 
in so far as “the faithful,” the fellow- 
traveling intelligentsia are related to 
them. (He seems to have been the first 
to speak of Communism as a “secular 
religion.” ) What was the reaction of this 
intelligentsia to the purge trials of the 
Thirties, to the switching of official atti- 
tudes on the doctor’s plot, before and 
after Stalin’s death? 

He spends much time on the basic 
concepts of Communism—the meaning 
of history, the constitution of class, the 
notion of superstructure, and so forth— 
picking apart calmly and as if effortless- 
ly, some of the most sacred symbols of 
the Left. He deals unflinchingly with 
the Marxism of Merleau-Ponty, a figure 
little known in America, but of great 
significance and influence in France. 

Throughout, the author remains a 
Frenchman. For there is an underlying 
problem; just what attitude shall a 


rational man (France) take up, con- 
fronted with two powerful irrationalities 
(the United States and Russia), the one 
benign but omnipresent, the other less 
acceptable but equally “successful”; how 
can a man or a nation retain its “ideo- 
logical” independence and self-respect 
and yet escape total eclipse? This is, of 
course, an oversimplification, and in 
terms of the precision, insight, balance 
and encyclopedic grasp of the author, 
even a falsification. 

Professor Aron has not solved the 
problems of the French intellectual, but 
has exposed their elements with such 
clarity and articulation that any reader 
interested in the great Left-Right, East- 
West dichotomies of our time must 
necessarily profit from his analyses. 

JosepH CarPINo 


The Capitalist Manifesto, by Louis 
O. Kelso and Mortimer J. Adler. 
Random House. 265 pp. $3.75. 


= autHors of this plea for econom- 
ic freedom are primarily concerned 
with answering the question: is there 
an alternative to socialism or public 
managerial capitalism? With two ex- 
ceptions, their proposal is the only spe- 
cific blueprint of an alternative system 
available: there is, of course, the plan 
of the Radical Liberals, von Mises, et 
al., who would reform society along 
the lines of the neo-classical perfectly 
competitive model, a proposal unaccept- 
able to most people, and the system still 
on Professor Solterer’s drafting board at 
Georgetown, which has not yet been 
made public. Although the blueprint of 
Kelso and Adler leaves much to be de- 
sired, it is about the only one we have 
to work from. It also contains several 
original and valuable ideas. 

A selection of the significant assump- 
tions of the system includes: first, eco- 
nomic liberty, the absence of both slav- 
ery and dependence upon the state, and 
economic equality, the presence of the 
same opportunities to all to live well; 
second, and most important, ownership 
of the means of production widely dif- 
fused among private individuals, with 
a minimum of public ownership; and 
third, leisure, not consumption, as econ- 
omists believe, as the goal of the system. 

Value and distribution are at the core 
of any economic system. In this pro- 
posal, economic values are determined 
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by the unopposed operation of the free 
markets. The government's chief role 
in economic affairs (after a transition 
period) is the protection of these mar- 
kets from interference. The markets 
must gradually be made perfect; as a 
part of this process, new enterprises are 
to be encouraged and helped in order 
to bring about the required large num- 
ber of sellers. Under conditions of per- 
fect competition are determined the 
prices of all goods and services, both con- 
sumer products and factors of produc- 
tion, the kinds of production, the tech- 
nical arts employed, and the identity 
of the producers. 

The distribution of income, accord- 
ing to the proposed system, is deter- 
mined by the free market but, since the 
ownership of capital is widely diffused 
and the size of a family’s capital estate 
is limited by legislative statute, the dis- 
tribution can be expected to be rela- 
tively equitable. The wide diffusion of 
ownership is the most significant fea- 
ture of the system since it is this that 
allows an equitable distribution in a free 
society. Notice the revolutionary char- 
acter of the distribution proposals: trade 
unions are not tolerated, government 
transfers of a charitable nature cease, 
graduated personal and corporate in- 
come taxes are to be repealed, and re- 
tained profits of corporations are to be 
entirely prohibited. 

The transition to the proposed system 
will be brought about by use of per- 
sonal and corporate income taxes, equity 
sharing plans, the modification of gift 
and death tax laws so that the taxes will 
be graduated according to the size of 
the recipient’s estate, not, as they are 
now, according to the size of the don- 
or’s estate, and by eliminating such 
practices of government that encourage 
the concentration of ownership, for ex- 
ample, accelerated depreciation. 

The defect of the book is glaring; the 
economics is abominable. The economic 
theories of the late Lord Keynes, upon 
which so much modern economics is 
based, are emasculated. Moreover, the 
authors commit themselves to an over- 
production theory of the business cycle 
while complaining about the “orgy of 
production.” Any deficiency of demand 
for labor is presented as due to exces- 
sive concentration of capital ownership 
and is the signal for the government to 
step in! Adam Smith’s useless distinc- 
tion between productive and non-pro- 
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ductive labor is revived! Risk insurance 
for the citizen capitalists against busi- 
ness loss is suggested! 

The importance of this book lies in 
its contributions to social architecture 
and philosophy. Any professional econ- 
omist could remedy its analytical de- 
fects quite easily. 

WituiaM R. Waters 


Please Don’t Eat the Daisies, by 
Jean Kerr. 192 pp. Doubleday. 
$3.50. 


M rs. Kerr lives with four boys rang- 
ing in age from seventeen months 
to eight years—her sons. The best way to 
lick this situation is to write a book about 
it, thereby making enough money to hire 
a maid to help take care of them. This is 
A Mother's Revenge. Mrs. Kerr has 
taken it, well taken it, and it profits us 
all. Now if that maid were a smart oper- 
ator—ah, but that is another book. 

This book is very funny—about these 
four kids, about the incredible house 
they inhabit in Larchmont, and also 
about the theater, Mrs. Kerr being a 
playwright and Mr. Kerr (with whom 
she also lives) being a drama critic. In a 
different vein are several literary paro- 
dies, and two delightful pieces of belles 
lettres on serious writers flocking back to 
the land and how to have your letters 
collected for posterity. Her letter to the 
All-Season Window Corp. of Mount 
Vernon should certainly be collected for 
posterity and a move to this end should 
be initiated at once by the discerning 
literati. 

An excellent introduction on how she 
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got around to edible daisies is followed 
hard and fast by equally excellent 
essays chronicling the battle for survival 
—how she and her husband felt “loved 
protected, secure,” when there were only 
“two of them and two of us,” but how 
everything has changed and the minor. 
ity is not as vigorous as it used to be. 
And she shrewdly quashes what she sees 
as a dangerous tendency—the idea that 
children are people. As she says, they are 
not only different in every possible way 
but “furthermore they're all a little bit 
nuts.” 

This will undoubtedly be a popular 
book with everyone, but it will especial. 
ly strike the fancy of that character 
whom Mrs. Kerr describes as the target 
of magazine diets—“Married Woman, 
Mother of Three, lumpy, dumpy, and 
the source of concern to practically 
every publication in the country.” 

The illustrations by Carl Rose are 
pretty low-level humor and do not match 
the text at all. : 

Norma K. Henrzrerp 


The Courage To Be Happy, by Dor- 
othy Thompson. 244 pp. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $3.50. 


T HIS BOOK takes its title from a little 
known writer, Joseph Joubert, who 
wished his love such courage. Dorothy 
Thompson notes well the qualities 
which make up the virtue. They include 
overcoming temptation, forgetting 
grudges, savoring the sweetness of life 
despite its adversities and, above all, be 
ing thankful to God for His goodnes 
and gifts to each of us. Courage so lived 
might be called sanctity, but whatever 
the name, the person possessing it 1s 
happy in the deepest and richest mear 
ing of the word. 

The author of this book of essays, 
many of which are taken directly from 
The Ladies Home Journal, develops the 
various attributes of courage as it is 
fined in the title piece. Different chap 
ters deal with “Public Affairs,” “On 
Children,” “Observations on Everyday 
Life” and other central themes. Each @ 
the essays in a different way, sometimes 
quietly, sometimes forcefully, illustrates 
courage in a given situation. 

“Moments That Educate” is an ess 
of the author's childhood and her fits 
contact with a child of great wealth 
whose home and way of life suddenly 
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made Miss Thompson feel a vastly in- 
ferior and resentful child. A moment 
that could have become a spur to de- 
velop bitterness and ambition for wealth 
was transmuted by her father and de- 
voted Aunt Lizzie into an occasion to 
learn something of courage. She was 
gently taught to accept the family’s ma- 
terial status, to rejoice in its spiritual 
richness and love of enduring values 
and, most of all, to develop compassion 
for the poor little rich girl. This is but 
one way in which the author develops 
her notion of courage. It seems to me 
an important one because it concerns 
the way her enjoyment of life was nur- 
tured. The thoughtful sensitive woman 
developed from the child who was 
taught early the fulness of family love, 
the beauty to be found in small things 
and, especially, the wonder of literature 
carefully read and avidly discussed. 
Most happily for her, these lessons were 
accepted as just part of living and not 
feats accomplished. 

Her book, then, is compounded of a 
wise woman’s thoughts on diverse sub- 
jects. One may not always agree with 
her, yet one is bound, I think, to re- 
spect and admire, in most instances, the 
rasoning she uses. Perhaps the book 
will be known mainly as a woman’s 
book. Certainly, its appeal and style 
would seem to make it so. 

Eten Locus 


The Selected Writings of Juan Ra- 
mon Jimenez, translated by H. 
R. Hays, edited and with preface 
by Eugenio Florit. 260 pp. Far- 
rar, Straus and Cudahy. $4.75. 


Selected Poems of Gabriela Mistral, 
translated with an _ introduction 
by Langston Hughes. 119 pp. In- 
diana University Press. $3. 


| a AutHorS of the above two vol- 
umes are not only poets of distinction 
and so recognized by the world today, 
but winners of the Nobel Prize for Lit- 
ttatture as well: Gabriela Mistral, in 
145—the first Latin American author to 
win that prize—and Juan Ramon 
Jimenez, in 1956. It seems a happy co- 
intidence that both these books should 
le published at about the same time. 
The first volume is a new seléction 
idnew translation of Jimenez’s writ- 
igs—poems and prose pieces—taken 
‘tom his published books, with the addi- 
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Juan Ramon Jimenez: ‘Poems of love, death and an infinite nostalgia’ 


tion of several pieces not hitherto ap- 
pearing in book form. 

Among the fifty-five poems selected 
from his early work, and showing the 
influences of Becquer, Dario, symbolism, 
and some of the modern writers, are pas- 
toral poems, nocturnes, elegiac laments, 
and poems of love, death and of an 
infinite nostalgia, some of which are 
already in the freer forms he called 
“naked poetry.” The thirteen brief prose 
selections comprising the second division 
of the book, are from the poet’s charm- 
ing poetic-philosophical work, Platero 
and I, in which the poet confides his 
innermost thoughts and ponderings to 
his little donkey, appropriately named 
Platero, who lives and moves through 
these short sketches as he romps with 
the children, munches grass in the 
meadows, meets minor tragedy and wins 
a race and a crown of parsley. These 
enchanting literary etchings are instant 
with the atmosphere and color of their 
writer's picturesque Moquer, and while 
being a delight to children are for adults 
as well who may wish to re-live the 
charm of childhood days. 

Among the finest selections in the 
book are perhaps the brief, impressionis- 
tic word-pictures in prose of familiar sites 
in Manhattan—among them the Colo- 
nial House on Riverside Drive, the 
Cemetery on Broadway, and the exquis- 
ite, poignant subway scene of the sleep- 
ing Negress with a white rose in her 
hand “like the conscience of the sub- 
way.’ The poems in this section are very 


short, and in tempo and picture some- 
what imagistic. The poems of Jimenez’s 
maturity, as illustrated in the fourth part 
of this book are drawn mainly from 
Unidad (1925), Cancion (1935) and 
La Estacion Total (1923-1936). In the 
prose portraits of writers and artists of 
part five are such poets as Becquer, 
Rosalia de Castro, Jose Asunction Silva, 
and Teresa de la Parra, the Venezuelan 
novelist, whom he saw but once and 
whose “voice, wrapped in silk, more or 
less spoke from death.” 

Jimenez’s ideas on society and poetry 
are represented in two essays, “Aristo- 
cracy and Democracy” and “Poetry and 
Literature,” both from the University of 
Miami Hispanic-American Studies 
(1941). Part seven contains fitteen 
poems, a somewhat extended essay on 
“Heroic Reason” from Realidad, Buenos 
Aires (1948), and two short prose 
pieces: “Looking at her Hands,” and 
“To Burn Completely.” The final sec- 
tion of thirty aphorisms scintillates with 
the various lights and colors of the poet's 
essential thought: “To be brief is the 
supreme morality of art;’ “The poem 
should be like a star which is a world 
and looks like a diamond.” 

This collection—the quintessence of 
Jimenez—has been excellently and dis- 
criminatingly done by Eugene Florit, 
himself a poet, critic and educator. 

The Gabriela Mistral volume is the 
first English translation of the selected 
poems, and are so chosen as to furnish 
an index to the life-work of a great 
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woman and a great poet, the other out- 
standing achievements of whose life— 
leadership in education and in foreign 
service to her country—might well have 
obscured her unique gift as a poet. But 
a poetry which struck deep into the 
heart of her people, and was cherished 
and recited by them, could never be lost 
or allowed to pass unnoticed. 

Langston Hughes, the editor and 
translator, has arranged the book in 
seven groupings; this is preceeded by his 
introduction and a foreward which con- 
sists of the text of the Nobel Prize Cita- 
tion which in 1945 named her the 
“queen of Spanish American literaure, 
the poet of Desolacion, who has become 
the great singer of mercy and mother- 
hood.” In the seven divisions of the 
book, titled “Cradle Songs,” “Poems for 
Mothers,” “For the Saddest of Mothers,” 
“Grain Divine,” “Earth and Women,” 
“Richness” and “Country with No 
Name,” are seventy-four poems, and a 
Poet’s Note. Among them are the 
twenty-one quatrained “Poem of the 
Son,” and the shorter “Prayer,” well 
known for the poigant expression of 
their author’s grief at the death—by his 
own hand—of a person for whom she 
deeply cared. Numerous others of the 
poems touch on this tragic relationship. 

In his task of translation Mr. Hughes 
recognized the impossibility of present- 
ing the meaning of Gabriela Mistral’s 
poetry without its word music, which is 
of its very essence and texture, hence 
“When I feel I can transfer only literal 
content, I do not attempt a translation.” 
A wise resolve, for this is the poetry of 
a woman who, to paraphrase Ramon 
Sender's remark in El Diario de Nueva 
York, made no attempt to hide behind 
her verses—rather did she give herself 
from her first poem. And what she gave 
was a poetry that is simple, direct, 
poignant and filled with a deep human 
compassion. It is the poetry of a woman 
endowed with an extraordinary depth of 
sensibility, and so gifted as to transfer a 
sharp poetic experience into every line. 
Whether. she sings of the child for 
whom the mother fears that “when I am 
asleep,/he might melt as frost does on 
the grapevines . . .” or of the mother in 
quietude “. . . knitting/a body, a mira- 
culous body, with veins, and face, and 
eyes, and heart quite clean,” sings the 
song of the fisherfolk, or writes of the 
peacock, the parrot, and the rat, here is 
a rich cosmic awareness. that reminds 
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one in a certain sense of Sigrid Undset. 
The poems are for the most part pitched 
in a somber key, but there are a few in 
lighter veined theme, as for instance, 
“Those Who Don’t Dance,” in which 
God is invited down to “dance with us 
in the brightness.” In view of the splen- 
did selection under each grouping, one 
would wish that the author had in- 
cluded a further group—that of Gabriela 
Mistral’s religious poems. 

Both these volumes are invaluable not 
only to the student of Spanish American 
literature, but to anyone interested in 
the best of poetry written today. 


Sister M. Tuerese, S.D.S. 


How to Read a Novel, by Caroline 
Gordon. 247 pp. Viking. $3.50. 


C *nouine Gorpon in these fresh, 
prodigally illustrated chapters 
preaches rather better than she prac- 
tices. “My aunt,” she says, “demands 
of a novel that it be full of sweetness 
. . . But she does not know how to read 
a novel.” So Miss Gordon (Mrs. Allen 
Tate) gives solid instruction to all such 
aunts and readers, on the novel as an 
art form of considerable difficulty. 
Her own practice in the past quarter 
century has been by no means negligi- 
ble, even to those who find Green Cen- 
turies (1941) her high point, an evoca- 
tion of pioneer days in Tennessee of 
much force and beauty. The heroes of 
her later stories may seem less heroes 
than repeaters, poor learners; but one 
may not complain of the imagination 





Caroline Gordon: Instruction for her aunt 


which creates their scene and their 
story, nor the connoisseur’s English that 
shapes and contains the whole. 
Distinguished practice—and delight. 
ful preachment: for she begins at the 
beginning, defines the novel, studies 
the complication and resolution of the 
plot, the setting of scene, the possible 
viewpoints and the best one (Flaubert; 
“effaced narrator”), and all with q 
fountaining remembrance of great 
scenes, memorable plots. Oedipus js 
lovingly compared with Jemima Puddle. 
duck; Helen seeing Agamemnon from 
the wall of Troy and suddenly seeing 
into herself, Prince Myshkin catching 
the glare of Rogozhin’s eyes at the de. 
pot—such scenes are quoted in full, 
This novelist’s mind keeps excellent 
critical company: Percy Lubbock, 
Joseph Beach, Jacques Maritain, Rebec- 
ca West. It sees the structural steel in 
beginning, middle and end of great 
narrative, and the cords of influence 
binding one novelist to another. It does 
not echo, but observes: that Henry 
James in “choosing Europe” makes a 
“passionate commitment to his own 
country,” that Gide is “unable to tum 
away from that mirror in which he 
never seems to confront anything but 
... himself,” that Faulkner the fumbler 
offers in As I Lay Dying both a swift 
ly moving story and an original and 
brilliant contribution to technique. 
But her aunt has a point (and may- 
be I cannot learn to read a novel): 
who wants a writer of distinction to 
deal too constantly with the duffers in 
the human class, or to have part in 
the current monotonous obsession with 
“sexentricity?” Oedipus was _ horrified 
by, not interested in, incest; Tolstoi 
created a universe of normal people. 
Ah, the woodpulp gone into reprints 
and discussions of Joyce and Gide! 
Sister Marcaret Teresa, S.5,. 


The Living Novel, edited by Grar- 
ville Hicks. 230 pp. Macmillan. 
$4.50. 


€ ritics have called the novel super 
fluous, dated, moribund. i 

seem cheerful and vindictive, wailing 
for the undertakers to remove the corps: 
In reply Granville Hicks, who takes the 
novel seriously, has assembled a panel of 
young, serious working novelists ® 
answer the charges. These novelists a 
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very muc! alive and despite many areas 
of disagreement they reach one point of 
ynanimity. Let all novelists, critics, pub- 
lishers anc readers be similarily alive to 

nt realities and there need be no 
talk of burying any art form. 

“The novel,” states Ralph Ellison in 
his essay, “is obsessed with the impact 
of change upon personality.” The 
modern situation being what it is (Amer- 
ian situation specifically), dominated 
by constant and turbulent change, Elli- 
sn argues it is foolish to speak of the 
novel's death. There is no art form quite 
so qualified as the novel to seize “from 
the lux and flow of our daily lives those 
abiding patterns of experience which, 
through their repetitions and conse- 
quences in our affairs, help to form our 
snse of reality and from which emerge 
our sense of humanity and our concep- 
tion of human value.” How then can 
the novel be dead? 

On that point, too, the contributors 
to The Living Novel would seem to 
agree. It is in examining their common 
vocation with all its implications that 
they diverge, to the reader’s profit. 
Herbert Gold writing a little like 
Nietzsche insists that “the great novel- 
ists have always given us, before any- 
thing else, before all morality and 
sociology, a sense of the richness of pos- 
sibility.” It is his own credo. 

Saul Bellow writes more personally, 
arching into the private motives, the 
piivate needs answered when _ the 
novelist takes up his pen. Nothing is 
dead or unimportant, he.says, so long 
a one loves. “If we do care, if we 
believe in the existence of others, then 
what we write is necessary.” Wright 
Morris approaches the novelist (him- 
elf) through the raw material he 
chooses to process and transmute into 
att. He pleads, if I understand him 
(and his essay and Ralph Ellison’s de- 
mand and are worth the most under- 
standing), for the artist to seek in the 
‘living center” of the present his mate- 
tial and its meaning. The present con- 
nects him to the past, and contains in- 
tmations of the future. Morris seems to 
be suggesting that to the extent that 
novelists have evaded the only true 
Point of intersection with reality, the 
Present, their work may justifiably be 
called dead. 

There is much that is adolescent in 

essays, like the pathetic ‘claim for 
Personal and social redemption through 
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Newman Highlights for Lent 


GIVE ME SOULS 

A Life of Raphael Cardinal Merry del Val 
By Sister M. Bernetta Quinn, O.S.F., with a Foreword by the 
Marquis de Merry del Val. A full-length biography of St. Pius X’s 
brilliant and controversial Secretary of State. This is a skillful 
picture of a great ecclesiastic and his turbulent times. $3.75 


THE GREAT WEEK 

An Explanation of the Liturgy of the Holy Week 
By Dame Aemiliana Lohr, translated by D. T. H. Bridgehouse. 
An author of the school of Maria Laach leads us with awe and 
love through the great mystery of Redemption, the sacrifice of the 


Paschal Lamb. There is an excellent Foreword by Dom Ralph 
Russell. Shortly $2.50 


THE CEREMONIES OF HOLY WEEK 
Solemn Rite and Simple Rite 
A Commentary by J. B. O'Connell. Detailed explanation of the 
new rites for Holy Week by an expert liturgical commentator. 
Invaluable for a complete understanding of the Vatican’s decree 
and instruction of 1955, as modified by the declarations of 1956. 
Shortly $1.50 


MELODY IN YOUR HEARTS 
Compiled by Rev. George L. Kane. In this sequel to Why I En- 
tered the Convent, thirteen of the original nun authors continue 
the story of their religious lives by describing their personal ex- 
periences in living convent life. A Selection of the Catholic Literary 
Foundation. $3.00 


THE CATHOLIC PRIESTHOOD 

According to the Teaching of the Church 
By Msgr. Pierre Veuillot, with a Preface by Archbishop Montini. 
Collected papal documents from Pius X to Pius XII dealing with 
the nature of the priestly calling, the grandeur of the priestly 
duties, and the sacrifices to which God calls His priests. $5.75 


PLEDGE OF GLORY 


By Dom Eugene Vandeur, translated by Dominican Nuns of Cor- 
pus Christi Monastery. A Eucharistic commentary on the prayer 
of Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity by an author whose finely- 
wrought prose elaborates its phrases and elucidates its implica- 
tions. $2.75 


OUR LADY, QUEEN OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 
By Louis Colin, C.SS.R., translated by Sisters Maria Constance 
and Agnes Therese, S.C.H. In his latest work translated into Eng- 
lish, the noted French Redemptorist analyzes the concept of Our 
Lady as the source and ideal of the religious life, and discusses 
the characteristics of perfect devotion to Mary. $3.75 


MEDITATIONS BEFORE MASS 


By Rev. Romano Guardini, translated by Elinor Castendyk Briefs. 
This superlatively fine book on the Mass is now available in an 
unabridged, paperback edition. Cloth $3.00 Paper $1.25 


Wherever good books are sold 
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art, and a lot of the noises emitted come 
from scratching the ego. But there is 
also testimony here worth pondering. 
These writers are considering that 
unique human thing, the free creative 
act. There is not so much respect for 
this precious privilege that such testi- 
mony can be ignored. 
Rosert OsTERMANN 


From a Writer's Notebook, by Van 
Wyck Brooks. 182 pp. Dutton. $3. 


T HE TITLE of Van Wyck Brooks’ latest 
work, From a Writer's Notebook, is 
an exact one, and the 174 pages of ran- 
dom comments on readers and writers, 
words, our times, the literary life, novel- 
ists, the avant-garde, while interesting 
and at times provocative seem rather to 
be odds and ends left over from Mr. 
Brooks’ massive five-volume study of the 
writer in America which did not fit into 
that exhaustive work, but which he 
could not bear to throw out. This does 
not mean that the book is not worth 
reading. It is, with the urbanity and 
wit of a mind playing with ideas, with 
good talk that may not be profound but 
which strikes thought in the reader even 
when it is superficial. 

Something resembling unity is 
achieved by gathering similar ideas into 
chapters, eleven in all. Each can be read 
independently, for there is no essential 
sequence to the jottings, no formal rela- 
tionship of one idea with another. In 
fact each sentence has the organic in- 
dependence of the epigram, even those 
which fail to achieve the epigram’s 
strength. 

The forward which states that a “few 
of these notes have appeared in earlier 
books . . . but most of them are publish- 
ed here for the first time” may be factu- 
ally true, but one has the feeling that 
he has read it all before in one or other 
of Mr. Brooks’ studies, and most recent- 
ly in The Writer in America. At least 
this reviewer had argued all tantalizing 
points with Mr. Brooks before. 

Still the American humanist urging 
the transcendental idealism of Emerson 
and Thoreau, Mr. Brooks is opposed 
both to the doctrine of original sin in 
theology and to novels which deal with 
sinners struggling in the difficulties of 
their own personal wickedness. He sees 
little difference between the theology 
of St. Augustine and John Calvin and 
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none between Rasputin’s concept of 
“salvation by sin” and Graham Greene’s 
End of the Affair. Driven to choose be- 
tween St. Augustine and Rousseau (the 
choice of verbs is his) Mr. Brooks pre- 
fers Rousseau and an optimism based 
upon a spirit of afhrmation and a “recog- 
nition that we are still in the dawn of 
history, in point of fact, and the world 
cannot die of old age at 12:01 in the 
morning.” It is a cheerful theory if one 
does not read the morning paper. 

Scatalogical and eschatological novel- 
ists he lumps with “neo-scholastic avant- 
garde” and medievalists Eliot, Auden, 
Joyce and Yeats, who “owing to the 
general loss of faith in civilization, in 
life, in man” “have walled mankind in 
forever by inevitable woe.” 

There is matter in From a Writer's 
Notebook for serious controversy, but 
while the reader is challenged to think 
he is not stimulated to argument. Mr. 
Brooks himself seems only irritated not 
troubled by the state of affairs, and 
refers to these annoying facts only as a 
man might complain of a spell of bad 
weather. From a Writer’s Notebook will 
not add to his reputation; whether you 
will want to read it or not depends upon 
how important you consider even his 
casual utterances. 


Stster Mary Hester, S.S.N.D. 


Till | End My Song, by Robert Gib- 
bings. 234 pp. Dutton. $4.50. 


I Bers Is a quiet, desultory book, of 
talent and taste. Though it is as good 
a picture of a certain type of English 
country life as you could get anywhere 
today, it is not a book that everyone 
would like. There is a lot of love and 
knowledge in this book, both of nature 
and mankind, with deft touches of 
humor here and there to make you smile. 

It is illustrated with Gibbings’ own 
exquisite wood-cuts, with a full color 





From “Till I End My Song” 
English country life 


painting for the frontispiece, and though 
it may be intended as a “swan song” (if 
there is any hint in the title), I strongly 
suspect that there are others still to 
come, judging from the vitality and the 
sense of uninterrupted enjoyment dis. 
played by the author. It is simply an 
account of his taking to life in the 
country, after life in London, as a duck 
takes to water. His keen powers of per- 
ception, combined with his real knowl 
edge of very many things, make it de 
lightful to anyone familiar with English 
country life in very much the same way 
as that rustic gem of little quarterlies 
The Countryman, does. 

Mr. Gibbings traces back to the age 
of Eric Gill, among others,—descendants, 
I suppose, of the William Morris school, 
men who believed in craftsmanship, att 
and versatility in the Benvenuto Cellini 
manner; writers as well as artists, vigor 
ous and masculine enough, yet surpris 
ingly gentle, in many ways, in their pur 
suit of beauty. And though they did not, 
perhaps, become the greatest artists and 
literary figures of their day, they did 
much to inspire others, and provided an 
admirably suitable background of inter 
ests and traditions against which the 
greatest of their contemporaries were 
able to move naturally instead of loom- 
ing up as isolated oddities unrelated to 
the tempo and flow of normal English 
life. They all did many things and did 
most of them very well. 

So, too, does Mr. Gibbings. He has 
obviously had a very full life which he 
has enjoyed enormously, and I, for one, 
am grateful to him for wanting to share 
some of his enjoyment with others. 

J. Mereprru Tatron 


South from Granada, by Gerald 
Brenan. 282 pp. Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy. $4. 


Gsoermx after the First World War 
while in a mood to get away fromit 
all, Gerald Brenan found a secluded 
spot in southern Spain at a town called 
Yegen located on the sea _betweeh 
Malaga and Murcia. Brenan hoped 
do some serious writing and_ studying 
while devoting a good part of his tim 
to observing his adopted village withits 
customs, folklore, quarrels, politics, ® 
ligion and love affairs. 

It was a time in Brenan’s life whe 
he was “in rebellion against middle 
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h | iif” From the descriptions of day-by- 
if | day life in Yegen as reported by the 
y | guthor it would certainly seem that he 
0 | immersed himself in a community more 
| wcially solidified than he would have 
| found back in England. In Yegen he 
m | found the gentry, the peasants, and the 
le but few there were who moved 
k upwards on that social ladder (except 
t- | those who made advantageous marri- 
u ges). The emerging impression is that 
| Brenan’s “rebellion” was purely acade- 
sh | inic. He stands aloof from the Spanish 
4Y | ycial processes and clings to his British 
; | cultural frame of reference which is, in 
the main, middle-class. 
8 | To those who look upon Spain as a 
+ country with a long and sometimes glor- 
dl, ious history it is a bit disconcerting to 
at ¥ ee Brenan reading the influence of the 
MT Arabs into almost every segment of 
oF | Spain’s culture, diagnosing all the activ- 
"S | ities of its people in Freudian terms, and 
i | chiming that the Spanish religious cere- 
. monies and fiestas are but a thin veneer 
id covering more primitive pagan rites. 
The Church in Spain has perhaps been 
ter. 4% rigoristic in some ways, such as its 
the | sistence on deciding modesty in 
ee | Woman's dress in terms of the yard-stick, 
om | ut the Spanish Faith is part of the 
| tp | untry’s thinking and not a mere dis- 
lish | Suse: Brenan is unconvinced of this. 
dd} [his book, unnostalgic as it is, would 
te of more value if the author had 
has | Md us how his sojourn in Yegen has, 
he |" has not, helped him in his flight 
one, | tom the cramping style of middle-class 
hare | lif. Here we only find disconnected 
notes about the superstitions, the 
x | Xhools, the brothels, the politics, and 
(his favorite subject) the esoteric minu- 
tae of the fauna and flora of southern 
rald pan. 
ws Joun J. LENNon 
Wa | “eutenant in Algeria, by Jean- 
mit} /acques Servan - Schreiber. 231 
uded | PP. Knopf. $3.50. 
- y= Tracic civil war in Algeria which 
‘ has caused untold hardships not only 
ving to the Algerians but also to the French 
: the subject of this book. Few events 
his lave so divided France as her policy 
. wards her fellow citizens in Algeria. 
* The spectre of French troops engaging 
is inbrutal actions to subdue the Algerian 
>. has scandalized many Frenchmen. 
| This book was written by an aroused 
ame |UARY-FEBRUARY, 1958 








Torero before the bull fight 


Illustration from “Spain,” a book of 230 photographs by Michael Wolgen- 
singer, with introduction by Margot Schwarz (Frederick Praeger, $6.00) 


young French journalist and politican, 
Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber. 

Servan-Schreiber, one of the devoted 
followers of Pierre Mendes-France and 
an editor of L’Express, was recalled to 
active duty to serve in Algeria. He de- 
scribes his work in Algeria and also the 
work of the French army dealing with 
the rebellion. His criticisms were so 
strong that the original French publica- 
tion of Lieutenant in Algeria was 
greeted by a storm of criticism and the 
threat of legal action. Although the char- 
acters are anonymous, they are easily 
identifiable. The concluding portion of 
the book is a collection of letters from 
these persons named either supporting 
or attacking the author. 

The story of the civil war in Algeria 
is not a pleasant one. What is more 


depressing is that the French army, 
in part inspired by the French residents 
in Algeria, has resorted to cruelty and 
barbarism in dealing with the Moslem 
population. This barbarism, when re- 
vealed by Servan-Schreiber, shocked 
the French nation. 

The message of Servan-Schreiber 
emerges from this dreary story. France 
must deal with the Moslem population 
in a manner based upon justice. She 
cannot follow the course of action advo- 
cated by the French population of 
Algeria which forms only one ninth of 
the total population. If France cannot 
reconcile the two forces in Algeria, the 
Moslems and the French settlers, the 
civil war will go on—possibly until the 
French are driven out. The danger of the 
present policy is that it is leading to a 
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THE LITURGY OF | 
THE MASS ; 





By DR. PIUS PARSCH 


Translated and adapted by 
Rev. H. E. WINSTONE 


Introduction by Clifford Howell, S.J. 


and attractive books about the Mass 
that has ever been written. Father 
Parsch states in his foreword to this 
revised edition that the object of the 
book remains predominantly prac- 
tical, namely, that priests and laymen 
should have a deeper and livelier un- 
derstanding of the Mass. Father Win- 5; 
stone has successfully interpreted the 
warmth, enthusiasm, and vividness of 
the author. $4.95 
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EVE AND MARY 
by PETER THOMAS DEHAU, O.P. 


Only when we have grasped the tragic 
significance of original sin and its 
effects, can we begin to comprehend 
the glory of Mary and her coopera- 
tion in our redemption. 
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To understand Eve is to understand 

the psychology of woman and her $ 

role in the divine plan, to realize the $ 

insidious power of the devil in hu- $ 

man temptation, and to appreciate $ 
the necessity of humility and obedi- 5 

ence. 

In contrast to Eve, Mary comes forth 
as the result of the divine promise, ; 
as a humble virgin and handmaid, to ; 
do the will of God and to become for ; 
us a Mother of grace and mercy. 
$3.95 ; 
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St. Louis 2, Mo. 


renascence of fascism both in France 
and in Algeria. Servan-Schreiber’s mes- 
sage is forceful, pointed and uncompli- 
mentary to present French policies. For 
anyone interested in a frank and stim- 
ulating work, Lieutenant in Algeria, 
will be a rewarding experience. 


Wa tter D. Gray 


Adenauer and the New Germany, 
by Edgar Alexander. Translated 
by Thomas Goldstein. 300 pp. 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 
$5.25. 


Gm CHANGES have come over Ger- 
many during the few years which 
followed the shocking experience of 
total collapse in 1945. Out of the rubble 
of the destroyed cities and confused peo- 
ples, a new state emerged, first some- 
what uncertain of itself but quickly re- 
gaining assurance and presently brist- 
ling with energy and prosperity. This 
impressive return of Germany is quite 
often considered, especially by non-Ger- 
man observers, as one of the miracles of 
our time. Depending on the attitude of 
the evaluator, usually either a note of 
praise for the diligent Germans or a 
cautious warning about the re-emerging 
furor Teutonicus is added. However, at 
least on one point everybody seems to 
agree and that is the immense influence 
and achievements of the German Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer. 

Thus a book which promises to pro- 
vide us with a deep insight into the 
most recent history of Germany and its 
interrelation with the personality of its 
chief architect, deserves our attention. 
In spite of the claim made by the author 
that the book is the outcome of many 
years of research and also is supposed 
to be an intellectual history of German 
Catholicism, this reviewer was disap- 
pointed as result of the many highly 
doubtful and unsubstantiated assertions 
and the unashamed partisan presenta- 
tion. Just two typical examples of un- 
supported “factual” statements. Mr. 
Alexander intends to justify Adenauer’s 
strong leadership as the result of the 
post-war “revitalization of the family 
spirit” which asked for “paternal leader- 
ship” also in the political sphere. Cp. 
24). Then Mr. Alexander has no dif- 
ficulties in finding a common denomina- 
tor for the Catholic Adenauer and the 
Protestant German President Heuss 





since Adenauer is a “liberal conserya. 
tive” and Heuss a “conservative liberal,” 
(p. 67). 

The author's partisan, i.e. Christian 
Democratic Union, approach follows 
the best election oratory tradition. There 
is nothing unusual or wrong about this 
except that the product hardly deseryes 
to be judged as an outcome of scholarly 
or objective research. Everything the 
CDU did or is doing, is at face valye 
automatically the best possible policy for 
the German people and for the entire 
world while those who dare to criticize 
the Chancellor are dubbed “Rusgo- 
philes.” Cp. 82). 

The best parts of the book are those 
where Adenauer is quoted at length 
about contemporary political issues such 
as reunification, but, alas, there are no 
source references, no bibliography and 
in the Foreword the reader is advised 
to consult if he wishes the German edi- 
tion of the book. The reader might also 
be startled by terms such as “meta-poli- 
tical, ethicopolitical, ideopolitical, socio 
biographical, historico-sociological,” ete. 
which the author uses continuously 
throughout the book but fails to explain. 

Eric WALDMAN 


Communism and Christianity, by 
Martin D’Arcy, S.J. 242 pp. 
Devin-Adair. $4. 


dannii a Japanese professor visited 
my office’ at Fordham University’ 
Institute of Russian Studies. Among 
other things he quizzed me on the pur 
pose of the Institute with respect to 
Communism. I attempted an answer in 
the polysyllabic phraseology of the acad 
emic catalogue. Seeing that his compre 
hension of English was not coping with 
my reply, I reached for our little pub 
licity card with the quotation from Pius 
XI, “This supreme reality, God, is the 
absolute condemnation of the impudent 
falsehoods of Communism.” At once his 
eyes lit up. “Yes,” he exclaimed, “there 
you have the only answer to Commtt 
nism that can be.” 

In his rather brief book, Father 
D'Arcy elaborates and examines the ev 
dence for Pius XI’s statement. Without 
neglecting the superficial manifestations 
of Communism as tyranny and totalitat 
ianism with their attendants, police cor 
trol, forced labor, purges, etc., he exall 
nes the historical, philosophical, sie 
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tiie, political, economic and religious 
fonts and implications of Marxism. In 
each case he reaches the heart of the op- 
ition between the Catholic Church 
ind Marxist teaching and shows why 
there can never be a meeting or compro- 
mise. In the process of his analysis, he 
touches on such vital questions as the 
traction of Communism to the intellec- 
tual, Communism’s astounding  suc- 
esses, the disillusioned anti-Stalinist, 
the problem of Church and State, and 
the folly of meeting this materialistic 
Goliath armed merely with more atoms 
for a greater Goliath. Unfortunately, 
Communist propaganda has deliberately 
ld many to believe that the struggle is 
between two economic or social systems, 
Communism and Capitalism. 

It is ironical that, even among relig- 
ious leaders, solutions are still sought in 
containment, co-existence, collaboration 
and compromise. All of these avoid the 
central issue. Marx and the faith he 
fathered, Communism, would have 
man's mind be the decisive force in the 
world. This excludes the very notion of 
God. Because of this antagonism be- 
tween Christianity and Communism a 
wllision is unavoidable: it is the clash of 
ttuth and falsehood in its most naked 
fom. To meet the Communist success- 
fully, the Christian must live and act on 
the basis of the divine reality, and not 
legate it to the Sunday church or 
chapel when he girds for battle. 

Communism and Christianity adds 
distinctly to the available literature on 
the subject. Intelligent discussion and 
ation will benefit immeasureably if the 
participants will take time to read Father 
DArcy’s book. 

Watter C. Jasktevicz, S.J. 


The Naked God, by Howard Fast. 
197 pp. Praeger. $3.50. 


| AUTHOR of Citizen Tom Paine 

returns from literary oblivion in the 
United States with the latest contribu- 
ton to the increasing number of books 
written by ex-Communists. Howard Fast 
ined the Party in 1943 and left it pub- 
icky last year after soaring to Sputnik- 
like heights as one of the world’s leading 
Communist writers. His Spartacus sold 
almost a million copies in East Germany; 
he received the Stalin Prize; his books 
and plays were widely acclaimed in and 
Outside of the Soviet orbit. And now he 
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has returned from his thirteen year dei- 
fication of the Communist Party with an 
emotional denunciation of that Party, 
describing it in the book’s title as “the 
naked god.” 

This is a disjointed book, obviously a 
puffed up magazine article, written in 
a groping manner, but impressive in its 
sincerity and with several passages of 
poetic beauty. Fast has awakened from 
a night of torment that began with a 
grand dream, and he misses that dream. 
He is uncertain as to just where he is, 
but he knows that he is awake and be- 
fore he begins to work again toward 
those ideals which led him to the Com- 
munist Party he tries to tell his former 
comrades and the American public what 
he believes they do not know about the 





Howard Fast: ‘Look about you”’ 


Party. He speaks unobjectively, person- 
ally, and with intense concern for the 
individual. 

He entreats his former comrades to 
look about them and see how the Party 
automatically and of necessity destroys 
its stated objectives of freedom and 
equality. He dares them to read Trot- 
sky’s Revolution Betrayed, compare it to 
Krushchev’s famous report to the Twen- 
tieth Congress of the Russian Commu- 
nist Party, and then tell him that he is 
wrong. He records his. years of dedica- 
tion during which many incidents, large 
and small, formed a pattern of inhuman- 
ity made shockingly apparent by Krush- 
chev’s report. It is the organization, he 
insists, not the ends or the people in- 
volved, that is evil. Look beyond what 
you are trying to do, he pleads, and see 
what is being done to you in the name 
of all that you believe in. 

To the American public, Fast offers 








neither apologies nor excuses, but the 
learned lesson of his painful experience. 
He advises us that there is no Commu- 
nist conspiracy; a more proper cause of 
fear is the certainty that the fanatical 
elements of the Party would benefit 
most from a war. However, the greatest 
danger of Communism is that the Com- 
munist Party exists, that men of good 
will, integrity, of great humanitarian 
objectives have joined the Party. Why, 
asks Fast, cannot such men turn else- 
where in our society? 

Added to the bitterness that has 
accompanied Fast’s awakening, there is 
an undercurrent of great loneliness in 
this book. For Howard Fast has now put 
his faith in the future alone. He predicts 
the day when socialism and the brother- 
hood of man reign supreme on this 
earth, but he cannot say how or when. 

Rosert J. CLarke 


The Book of the Earth, edited by 
A. C. Spectorsky. 488 pp. Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts. $12.50. 


Gre an anthology that will 
attract attention requires consider- 
able ingenuity. these days. Previous 
anthologists have left slim pickings for 
latter day gleaners, and the public is in 
no mood for another round of The Out- 
casts of Poker Flat and A Message to 
Garcia. 

The device successfully developed by 
A. C. Spectorsky consists of establishing 
a broad theme and collecting from the 
works of the best writers selections that 
touch upon the theme. He avoids over- 
worked, oft-anthologized material. He 
spins a thread of comment which 
strings his literary gems together with 
surprising unity. Each anthology is beau- 
tifully bound and printed and lavishly 
illustrated. 

This formula worked well with three 
previous anthologies, The Book of the 
Sea, The Book of the Mountains and 
The Book of the Sky. The fourth of the 
series, The Book of the Earth, is timed 
to exploit interest in the International 
Geophysical Year. Paradoxically, it is the 
least unified of the four and perhaps 
the best collection of writing. The reason 
is easy to find. Sea, mountains and sky 


‘are special segments of creation which 


have excited the imagination ever since 
Adam himself set out to see if the story 
about why the bear went over the 
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mountain was true. Nevertheless, much 
literature has managed to avoid these 
topics. 

But the earth is all. Despite the IGY 
and the romance of geography, nature or 
speleology, the earth is mainly the place 
you stand on, muddy your shoes from, 
sprinkle expensive grass seed over, yank 
weeds out of and, at the end of these 
exertions, are buried in. You can’t back 
far enough away from the earth to see 
it through a telescope. This is an obstacle 
to Spectorsky’s plan for unity, an ad- 
vantage in choosing selections. There is 
scarcely a writer who has produced 
nothing pertaining to the mother planet 
upon which all human events occur. 

Spectorsky has not missed the wider 
opportunity. His table of contents makes 
you yearn for a month of fireside eve- 
nings. Ranging in time from Homer, 
Cervantes and Pope Alexander VI to 
Faulkner, Marquand and Bruce Catton, 
the selections include more than seventy 
not-too-familiar works by explorers and 
naturalists as well as fiction artists. 
There’s a delight here for every mood. 

Ricwarp P. Frispre 


Flemish Painting: The Century of 
Van Eyck, text by Jacques Las- 
saigne. 181 pp., 112 reproduc- 
tions in full color. Skira. $25. 


T= RISE of Flanders to power and 
wealth in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries brought with it a char- 
acteristic development in painting. Flem- 
ish Painting opens with discussion of the 
work of the delightfully naive “precur- 
sors” and continues with skillfully criti- 
cal studies of the Flemish master paint- 
ers from Jan van Eyck to Gerard David. 

The author weighs the various claims 
or theories based on incomplete or con- 
tradictory records, no records at all, or 
other significant points of identification, 
such as controversial signatures. His de- 
cisions are not drawn entirely from 
records, but also from delicately care- 
ful analyses of relationships, colors 
or similar characteristics, and sensitive 
interpretative feeling. 

Interest in painting of the Low Coun- 
tries has recently been revived with ex- 
tensive restorative measures taken in the 
galleries. Layers of dust, varnish and 
overcolors have been removed. With 
freshened color the pictures appear in 
new beauty, and techniques can be 
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studied for quality and variation. In cer- 
tain passages of the work of Jan van 
Eyck, for example, the artist placed oil 
under tempera in order to secure sheen. 
Other artists varied their work by using 
multiple methods of perspective, while 
broken tones and textures were not un- 
common. Flanders was rapidly develop- 
ing a style of painting which became re- 
markable for precision of detail. 

Perhaps the one thing which most 
attracts our attention in the painting of 
Flanders is the constant revelation of the 
depth of faith that lay beneath patriot- 
ism and pride in worldly possessions. 
Portraits were numerous and, by com- 
mon custom, the portraits of donors of 
religious pictures frequently appeared in 
the pictures themselves, or in the wings 
of a triptych. Since richly garbed figures 
of Our Lady or of the saints were often 
pictorially represented against the back- 
ground of a Flemish home or shop, the 
illustrations of the book reveal many de- 
tails of the life of the people. 

The reproductions are superb. Some 
are folded on double pages, giving the 
added advantage of size for study. How- 
ever, even the smaller prints are clear, 
precise and colorful. Lassaigne’s critcism 
and interpretation are the work of a 
meticulous connoisseur. 


Sister Mary Janet, B.V.M. 


Digging Up Jericho, by Kathleen 
Kenyon. 272 pp. Praeger. $5. 


M OST PEOPLE, when they hear the 
name Jericho, probably think first 
of Joshua, and then possibly of the 
parable of the Good Samaritan (“A 
certain man went down from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho”). This book will throw 
some further light on both these points. 

The book is an accourt of the excava- 
tions made in recent years in the 
mound (or Tel) of the ancient city of 
Jericho, on the western edge of the 
modern city. Miss Kenyon hopes to 
complete the excavations in one 
further season of digging. 

The account of the early stages of 
work is most interesting; for instance, 
the hiring of labor with last year’s 
“little boys” all claiming a raise of pay 
to the “big boy” rate, bickerings with 
the inhabitants, etc. 

Among the finds, which are admir- 
ably described and well illustrated, the 
most striking are the plastered skulls 


of the Neolithic Age, a very early 
form of art in which the features of 
the dead man are restored in plaster, 
using the actual skull as a base. The 
results are, at least in one case, strik- 
ing. There is also a splendid Neolithic 
tower with an astonishing internal 
staircase. The staircase leads down to 
a passage, but unfortunately the exit 
of the passage has not yet been un- 
covered and the purpose of the staircase 
and passage remain at the moment a 
subject of conjecture only. 

But the real importance of this book 
lies, as Miss Kenyon says, in the justi- 
fication of the claim that Jericho is the 
oldest town in the world. It may be 
said in passing that Miss Kenyon’s dis- 
coveries were nearly anticipated in the 
1930’s by Prof. John Garstang, but it 
is said that the Professor’s patron was 
convinced of the truth of the old theory 
that the world started in 4004 B.C. and 
therefore withdrew his support from 
what he believed to be heretical excava- 
tions. Miss Kenyon has been more 
fortunate. 

The justification depends partly on 
archaeological data and inference, and 
partly on the process known as Carbon- 
14 Analysis, whereby a fairly accurate 
date can be computed by measuring the 
radio-activity of organic material which 
is dug up. A combination of these two 
methods indicates that there was a 
settled community at Jericho at a date 
approaching the Eighth Millennium. 

In this book Miss Kenyon approaches 
the matter of the date with scholarly 
caution, but interested readers may care 
to refer to a series of articles in the 
Illustrated London News, and especial- 
ly that of October 13, 1956. If the claim 
is anything like true it means that there 
was urban life in Jericho thousands of 
years before the earliest traces so far 
found in the Nile and Euphrates Val- 
leys. Nor is this all. Miss Kenyon be- 
lieves that the second group of settlers 
in Jericho brought an already-developed 
urban civilization with them, from 
which she infers the existence of con- 
temporary towns elsewhere which re 
main to be discovered. 

Just for interest I looked in the index 
of a standard school history of the 
ancient world and found, to my sur 
prise, that Jericho was not even listed. 
Miss Kenyon’s book, I am sure, will 
change all that. 

Timotuy Horner, O.S.B. 
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HE PUBLICATION of Catholic trade 

books reached a new record total of 
678 titles in 1957, according to the an- 
nual statistical release prepared by Eu- 
gene P. Willging, Director of Libraries 
of the Catholic University of America 
and editor of a weekly card and news 
service on Catholic books. In 1956 the 
total had been 583 works. 

For the fourth consecutive year since 
the publication of these figures the New- 
man Press of Westminster, Md., is the 
leading publisher; their 1957 total was 
eighty-one titles of which twenty-three 
were paperbacks. In 1956 they had pub- 
lished sixty-four titles. 

The seventeen leading firms which 
issued ten or more titles each were: 


Newman Press. ................0.0::00000001 
Bruce Publishing Co. ....................54 
Sheed and Ward Pmuerce se 36 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy ......... 34 


Doubleday Cincluding Anchor, 
Garden City, Hanover House and 


Mmm TUOOIRE) opis asecs 03 cbvaiyasvonnace 33 
REITER Rs 21 
i ie NN GES ne ee 19 
RR TEs re ET, ka 16 
Notre Dame University Press ........16 

Catholic University of America 
fee ae ALES, FUE aaht Relat < 14 
NN SSE Ola 14 
I bus, cc opdas ela daaace akg 
ae WR Oi), a ee SE Se 
Henry Regnery ...............................12 
Franciscan Herald Press ................11 
St. Anthony Guild Press ............ 1] 
wides Piiblishers: ..005.8.06.04; 28 10 
A | Rn Tee Te, 


There were 167 publishers represent- 
ed in the total of 678 books; of these 
Mr. Willging designates seventy-four as 
primarily Catholic firms which issued 
423 titles and ninety-three as general 
firms which issued 255 titles. The an- 
nual compilation is limited to trade 
books, namely those sold through the 
booktrade and consequently excludes 
textbooks. Furthermore pamphlets sell- 
ing under fifty cents had been excluded. 
There were published 145 inexpensive 
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pamphlets in addition to the above 
books. 

The Catholic firms had as part of 
their total 112 paperbacks, chiefly re- 
prints, while the general firms had fifty- 
seven paperbacks. Newman Press, 
through the inauguration of two series, 
was also the leader in paperbacks, with 
Doubleday of New York, chiefly 
through the addition of sixteen titles in 
the Image Book series, in second place. 
Image Books, now with a total of fifty- 
eight titles in the series, was begun in 
1954 and has attained a sales total of 
more than two million copies. 

Of increasing significance has been 
the production of the university presses. 
The combined total of all university 
press publications in the Catholic field 
was sixty-six titles; of the general firms, 
Harvard led with four, followed by Ox- 
ford and Yale with three each. The lead- 
ing author with respect to number of 
titles issued in 1957 was the former 
Anglican minister, Hugh Ross William- 
son, who was represented with four pub- 
lications. A remarkably high total of 
books were translated, a total of 158 or 
twenty-three per cent of the 678 titles. 

The basic problem continues to be 
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that of increasing the demand for Cath- 
olic books and expanding the pattern of 
distribution. There are, according to Mr. 
Willging’s estimate, perhaps not more 
than twenty-five Catholic retail outlets 
throughout the country that maintain 
an adequate stock of current and con- 
temporary titles in print. It is therefore 
unlikely that Catholic publishing can 
expand to any considerable degree until 
the market for Catholic books itself ex- 
pands. There is a noticeable lack of cor- 
relation between the number of Cath- 
olic college graduates and the sale of 
significant titles on the adult level. Fur- 
ther studies of Catholic readership seem 
to be needed, according to Mr. Will- 
ging. 
* 

February is Catholic Press Month. A 
colorful and helpful promotional kit 
featuring a poster with this year’s slo- 
gan, “Get the Whole Truth, Read Your 
Catholic Press,” may be obtained for 
$1.00 from the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion, 150 East 39th Street, New York 
16. For Catholic Book Week itself (Feb- 
ruary 16-22) the theme is, “Christian 
Reading for Christian Living.” Book 
Week packet and poster may be ob- 
tained for the same price from the 
Catholic Library Association, Villanova 
University, Villanova, Pa. 

* 


Critic and columnist Dan Herr, Presi- 
dent of the Thomas More Association 
and a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Catholic Press Association, has 
received a Pere Marquette Award from 
Marquette University. 

The award, conferred at the Mar- 
quette Honors Convocation of Decem- 
ber 11, is made “from time to time to 
persons who in their own lives and pro- 
fessional achievement have exemplified 
those traits which the University cher- 
ishes.” 

The citation accompanying the award 
praises Mr. Herr for “his literary 
achievements, which include many 
articles, essays, columns and books, re- 
flecting a brilliant intellect and intrigu- 
ing personality, giving understanding 
and wisdom to his readers as well as 
affording them hours of sheer delight 

..and his leadership of the Thomas 
More Association has resulted in fruitful 
encouragement to writers of intelligent 
prose and fiction, produced with good 
taste and technical excellence.” 

(Continued on page 67) 
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LETTER FROM 


ITALY 


by Rev. JAMES TUCEK 








January, 1958 
W HAT PROPOSES to be the first com- 


plete collection of the legislation 
of the Church on matters of art has 
been published in the combined Octo- 
ber and November issues of Fide e Arte, 
international review of the Pontifical 
Commission for Sacred Art in Italy. 


The monumental work was directed 
by His Eminence Celso Cardinal Cos- 
tantini, Chancellor of the Roman 
Church and secretary of the Pontifical 
Commission for Sacred Art. It is entitled 
“Eccelesiastical Legislation on Art” and 
covers every area on the subject, includ- 
ing music, architecture, painting and 
sculpture. 

The six general sections of the col- 
lection are: Acts of the Supreme Pon- 
tiffs, Acts of the Supreme Pontiffs in 
favor of the Academy of St. Luke, 
Decrees of the Councils, Prescriptions of 
the Code of Canon Law, Acts of the 
Cardinal Camerlengo and Acts of the 
Roman Congregations. 


Cardinal Costantini’s purpose, as he 
himself notes in the preface, has been 
to bring the legislation of the Holy See 
in matters of art into a systematic col- 
lection “in such a manner that everyone 
can easily consult and know the mind of 
the Holy Church on art and on the sol- 
ution of certain controversies. . . .” 


Considering the area covered, the col- 
lection is surprisingly small. This is be- 
cause the Cardinal has omitted those 
parts of the documents which do not 
deal directly with sacred art or which 
repeat matters contained in some one 
of the other documents. As a result it is 
more a collection of excerpts than com- 
plete documents. 


The earliest document cited is from 
an Apostolic Constitution written in 
Syria around the year 400. The most re- 
cent is Pope Pius XII’s discourse to the 
Greek and Latin Epigraphers on Sep- 
tember 9, 1957. 

The section on Acts of the Supreme 
Pontiffs covers a broad span of 1,368 
years, from St. Gregory the Great to 
Pope Pius XII. But, even though the 
collection represents a spotted and scat- 
tered selection out of many more things 
that were written in the times, the 
thread of history is ‘clearly discernable 
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running through the popes’ pronounce- 
ments. 


For example, the first several docu- 
ments are addressed to the iconoclast 
emperors of the East. The popes defend 
the use of images in strong terms, in a 
language that only the Pope could ad- 
dress to the Emperor in those years. The 
records of the middle ages reveal the 
popes issuing condemnations against 
the vandalizing of the ancient monu- 
ments of Rome and the sacking of the 
City’s churches of their treasures. There 
is the directive of Pope Julius II estab- 
lishing the commission for the building 
of St. Peter’s Basilica, and the letters of 
later popes inviting master artists to 
execute its ornamentation. Directives of 
the renaissance popes provide for the 
collecting, restoration and conservation 
of the art treasures of Europe. Finally 
in our own times, there is the question- 
naire issued by the Consistorial Congre- 
gation on war damages. 


The commonly known _pronounce- 
ments of the modern popes are also in- 
cluded, beginning with St. Pius X’s 
Motu Proprio on sacred music and end- 
ing with Pius XII’s encyclical Miranda 
Prorsus on Movies, Radio and Televis- 
ion of September 8, 1957. 


Throughout the collection the reader 
finds a number of dictums and defini- 
tions that are good for every age and 
show the timelessness of the norms by 
which the Church judges sacred art. In 
the year 600 St. Gregory the Great 
writes to the Bishop of Marseilles: “It is 
one thing to adore a picture; it is another 
to learn by means of painted stories that 
which one should adore.” In the year 
1928, Pope Pius XI, dedicating the new 
Vatican Art Galleries, says: “The new 
does not represent a true progress if it is 
not at least equally good and equally 
beautiful with the ancient.” And: 
“Habitations of God and Houses of 
prayer, behold, according to God’s own 
words and given by His inspiration, the 
end and purpose for the existence of 
sacred structures.” 


In concise terms, the present Pope 
Pius XII defines the role of art: “The 
office and the mission of art rightly used 
is to elevate, by means of the splendor of 
esthetic representation, the spirit to an 
intellectual and moral ideal, which sur- 


passes the capacity of the senses and the 
realm of the material, elevating it even 
to God, the Supreme Good and Abso- 
lute Beauty, from which derives all 
good and every beauty.” 

The entire collection is in Italian with 
the exception of one or two short docu- 
ments which are given in Latin or in 


French. 


J7= PposTHUMOuS collection of Anne 
O’Hare McCormick’s New York 
Times columns in the book Vatican 
Journal (Farrar, Straus and Cudahy) 
has made a deep impression on many of 
the Rome newspaper correspondents, 
some of whom knew her personally, 
Men and women who now follow her 
in the same assignments, speak of her 
columns as a model for imitation. One 
writer of international reputation tre- 
marked, “I am ashamed of my own 
efforts after reading hers.” 

All are agreed though—perhaps half 
in excuse—that Mrs. McCormick’s times 
in Rome, the demands of editors and 
the journalists’ access to Vatican news 
were quite different than those of the 
present. 


cy HE Via Margutta Art Show, an inter- 
nationally known semi-annual out- 
door exhibit in Rome’s art colony, in- 
vited foreign artists for the first time this 
year. Artists representing twenty-four 
nations placed their best works in com- 
petition with the almost 1,000 Italian 
artists who participated. 

The largest group represented in the 
show were the Americans, and from the 
artistic point of view the best: or so said 
the jury of Italian painters, writers and 
critics who awarded them the silver cup 
“Via Margutta.” 


A mMANy books gathering papal 
encyclicals on a given subject or 
examining certain single encyclicals in 
detail, a new approach to encyclical 
study has been made with The Encyeli- 
cal Rerum Novarum compiled by Mon- 
signor Giovanni Antonazzi of the Sacred 
Congregation for the Propagation of the 
Faith and published by the Vatican 
Polyglot Press. 

The new approach is in the book's 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The ‘White Witch, by Elizabeth 
Goudge. 439 pp. Coward-Mc- 
Cann. $4.95. 


= canon of Elizabeth Goudge’s 
work, twenty-three novels in all, 
has new clarity through The White 
Witch. For years she has worked to 
present an image of the gift of life, the 
miracle of creation and the presence of 
God. In The White Witch the image 
is clearer because the familiar elements 
of gypsies, fairies, magic, legend and 
history have a whatness that even 
Green Dolphin Street for all its merit 
does not achieve. Marianne, the 
heroine of that novel, as real as she 
is, thinks in the end, “Now at last they 
were going to experience together the 
fairyland of mutual love.” 

_The ideal condition in The White 
Witch is no longer a remote fancy but 
a moving reality, the condition of 
sanctity. Sanctity because of its Puritan 
setting in the England of 1642 is any- 
thing but the sanctimonious, the 
fanatic; history has yielded this to Miss 
Goudge. She does not ask Milton to 
help her find its nature, but Hopkins, 
a poet who perhaps through the very 
temptation of puritanism discovered 
that the senses glorify God. Two of his 
phrases, “over the bent world” and 
‘the brown brink” appear in the work, 
but his views of reality inform the whole 
vision, help Miss Goudge to discover 
the inwardness of things. 

Her analytical powers do not dwell 
s much on the inwardness of the 
miracle of individual lives as life itself. 
She is impressed with the cosmic na- 
ture of humanity, thus her constant 
wooing of the gypsies. They are per- 
haps the wild wayward heart of life 
wherein all gaiety, song, laughter, na- 
tural grace, nomad expiation exist as 
jy in being. It is in the wild heart of 
life that intuition can become super- 
tition, that legend may become er- 
neous prophecy and the personal 
powers, dark art. When Miss Goudge’s 
new dramatic heroine, Froniga (Veron- 
ita) Haselwood, comes to terms with 
het gypsy heritage, she gives back her 
geen dress and her Tarot cards. When 
the does this, the song remains, but 
itantation becomes prayer; prophecy 

mes renunciation of self, becomes 
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sacrifice, “the secret at the heart of the 
world.” Order is brought to her heritage 
through the martyrdom of Yoben whose 
spiritualised love for her is an instru- 
ment of peace for them both only when 
she assists him in his dedication. He is 
a recusant priest, victim of the times 
who triumphs over the pride of life and 
shows Froniga the meaning of existence. 

Froniga suggests the allegorical 
Veronica of the Way of the Cross. 
Through compassion and fearlessness 
they both receive the imprint. Veron- 
ica’s name is vera, truth; icon, image, 
and is a personification of the image 
left on the veil by Christ’s face. 

Froniga Haselwood’s story ends with 
the shock of wisdom, the condition of 
sanctity. 

Mary Parr 


The Edge of Darkness, by Mary 
Ellen Chase. 235 pp. Norton. 
$3.50. 


= 1s a luminous quality in Mary 

Ellen Chase’s latest novel about the 
remote Maine coast. Savoring it, one is 
reminded of those lines by Conrad 
Aiken, “Twilight is spacious. Near things 
in it seem far, and far things near.” And 
as the people in the village emerge, each 
marvelously alive, unique, interdepend- 
ent, each at once “tender and cruel,” 
“noble and petty,” “charitable and malic- 





Mary Ellen Chase: Matriarch’s funeral 


ious,” one is reminded of an observation 
of Jacques Maritain that village life is 
the most civilized in the world. 

The Edge of Darkness describes one 
important day in the life of the villagers, 
the day they bury Sarah Holt, ninety- 
year-old matriarch, and with her, the last 
vestige of the golden age of the Maine 
coast, when the ancestors of the present 
lobster fishermen were sailing around 
the world. 

As her neighbors gather for Sarah 
Holt’s funeral, each of them suffers his 
own secret memories, fears, hopes, and 
each relives his own life, as one does in 
the presence of death, each sees the 
world around him in new light, as one 
does on the edge of darkness. 

There is Lucy Norton, housekeeper 
for Mrs. Holt, who has encouraged her 
inarticulate husband to buy the village 
store because “in partnership with her, 
Joel could run his store, overcome his 
difidence, defeat his fears and _ hesita- 
tions, discover himself respected and 
honored, even as she respected and hon- 
ored him.” Lucy had never left the 
Maine coast, and in her life-long friend- 
ship wtih Sarah Holt, who had traveled 
in sailing vessels around the world, she 
had shared a glimpse of a wide circle of 
life. 

There is Samuel Parker, the Norton’s 
nearest neighbor, who considered him- 
self a fortunate man, living alone in his 
small, clean house, earning a decent liv- 
ing with his lobster traps, his whittling 
and carpentry. Samuel Parker had never 
married, “not because he cherished any 
romantic notions of a first and only love 
but because he had always hesitated 
before the picture of his life with any 
of the few. unattached women he had 
ever met.” 

There are Hannah and Benjamin 
Stevens, haunted by the drowning of 
their oldest child, who escape their bitter 
memories by joining a small backwater 
church, “an outpost of extreme evan- 
gelism,” with a congregation consisting 
of “ardent, anxious people who adhered 
unquestioningly to the inspired Word 
of God.” Hannah Stevens was a worried, 
didactic, narrow-minded woman, but 
also a kind neighbor, a natural and 
excellent nurse, a superlative house- 
keeper and cook. 

There is young Mary Sawyer, who 
having seen her own parents torn apart 
by the bitter hardships of a fisherman’s 
life, is worried secretly lest the sea might 
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also destroy the love between herself 
and her carefree husband. 

In this Maine village life is unclutter- 
ed enough so that its shape appears as 
sharp and unadorned as the rocky coast 
itself. With Sarah Holt’s neighbors, the 
reader has time to savor the perfect 
September day, the fog which preceded 
it, the spruces in golden evening light, 
the salty, fishy odor on the beach, the 
smell of sunning rocks, the feel of red 
swamp lilies, of astors and goldenrod 
gathered by the children to decorate the 
scow which bears Sarah Holt to her 
grave on Shag Island. 

It is not often that a novelist manages 
to suffuse his vision with light so artless 
and golden as Mary Ellen Chase has 
achieved in her Edge of Darkness. 

GENEVIEVE CASEY 


Sharks and Little Fish, by Wolfgang 
Ott. Translated by Ralph Man- 
heim. 432 pp. Pantheon. $4.95. 


VY ovrcanc Orr was born during the 
postwar anguish of the Weimar 
republic. He spent his childhood in the 
vanquished climate out of which Bert- 
hold Brecht would write his savage, des- 
perate satire; his adolescence, in the 
promise of Hitler’s nationalism; his war, 
in the destruction of all the values 
which his generation had been moved to 
accept. Now, from the memory of his 
service as a submarine officer, Ott has 
written a testament of despair. 

If it is possible to read Ott’s own 
memory in the experience of his fiction- 
al hero, the awareness of futility came to 
him slowly. Set off on the one hand by 
the stubborn professional determination 
of career ofhcer Luttke and on the other 
hand by the cliches of the official jour- 
nalist from Berlin, the horrible repetition 
of holocaust drove hero Teichmann to 
the eventually maddening conclusion 
that there is nothing which counts—not 
even survival. “Give God my regards,” 
Teichmann shouts to the hovering gulls. 
“Tell him he’d better watch out, be- 
cause if I run into him I'll kill him.” 

Only seventeen when men, mangled 
beyond recognition by the instruments 
of war, fell by his side, Ott stored away 
with morbid exactness the scenes he wit- 
nessed and of which he was a part. As if 
to purge the whole from his nightmares 
he has catalogued the assembled horrors 
of war in terms which leave no room for 
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nobility, for sacrifice, for purpose. Yet 
there is nothing of the Gothic obsession 
in Sharks and Little Fish. This is not 
the horrible for its own sake; this is the 
horrible for despair. For Teichmann, the 
end is simply the end. In this respect, 
Sharks and Little Fish is an eloquent, 
if morbid, death rattle of an experiment 
in totalitarianism. 

It was inevitable that this testament 
should be written—as inevitable as All 
Quiet on the Western Front, as The 
Naked and the Dead. Like them, it is a 
protest against destruction, written from 
psychological necessity and published in 
the hope that an essay vivid in the 
disease and perversion of war will help 
mankind to avoid another. Although it 
far exceeds its predecessors as a portrait 
of holocaust and debauchery, it will 
achieve its purpose only insofar as it is 
useful to the historian as a denouement 
to the drama of National Socialism. 
Morbid novels of war, like war crimes 
trials, attack only the symptoms. The 
enduring causes of totalitarianism re- 
quire, in a calmer attitude, the respected 
analysis of the intellect. 

Micwatr E. Scuintz 


Home from the Hill, by William 
Humphrey. 312 pp. Knopf. $3.95. 


. ILLED with bitterness and loneliness, 

this first novel explores the complex 
relations between a son and his father 
with a depth akin to the tormented love- 
hate of Eugene Gant for his family. 





William Humphrey: A son and his father 


Theron Hunnicutt idolized his fath. 
er—and with good cause. “Captain” 
Hunnicutt, small town aristocrat and 
great hunter, is the small boy’s dream of 
a father. Wise, understanding, patient, 
Theron’s father instructs him in hunt 
ing lore. But all the while, there is q 
subtle, half-unconscious struggle 
on between Theron’s father and moth. 
er. Hannah Hunnicutt knows that her 
husband’s hunting is not confined to 
animals but extends to any available 
female in the town. The Captain’ 
pecadillos have even more far-reaching 
consequences. Theron is regarded with 
respect and awe as his father’s son, but 
also with wariness and suspicion as a 
possible seducer of wives and daughters, 
The entanglement of loves, hates, de 
sires ends in a tragic multiple killing. 

The tale is played out against the 
small Texas town locale, with deftness 
and sureness. The hunting scenes ate a 
trifle overdone, in an attempt to create 
a kind of mythical knighthood of hunt- 
ers, an archetypal, primeval and eternal 
struggle between men and beasts. 

But the local color is not obtrusive 
and the work does not fit easily into the 
“Southern Gothic” or “Genteel South 
ern Family Going Decadent” genre. 
There are no Uncle Toms, no yuk-yuk 
ing faithful old retainers and no inter 
esting seductions. It is an intense and 
probing work, rich in mood, deep in 
character complexity. 

Indeed, some of the episodes, as the 
barbecue scene, or the wonderful and 
tender moment when Theron and 
Libby discover that they love each other, 
have no parallel in recent fiction. One 
must go back to Tom Sawyer and Becky 
Thatcher, so golden is the innocence. A 
jacket blurb says: “Home from the Hil 
is proof that the main stream of Amer 
ican story-telling still runs vigorous and 
clear.” I agree. 

Eucene McNamara 


The Sibyl, by Par Lagerkvist. 154 
pp. Random House. $3. 

A MEETING between the legendary 
figure of the wandering Jew 
an outcast priestess of the temple 
Delphi sometime in the first century 
A.D. provides the introduction to this 
brief tale. The wanderer, who feels him 
self condemned by God, has come to the 


mountain hut of the priestess to seek the 
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Par Lagerkvist: Pagan legend 


advice of one who is under a similar 
curse. The old woman lives in banish- 
ment with her son, who is considered a 
half-wit, for he is mute and wears a con- 
stant, seemingly meaningless smile. Be- 
fore attempting to solve the riddle of 
her guest’s fate, the priestess tells him 
the story of her life. 

The child of devout worshippers of 
the rustic gods, she was said to have had 
mystic experiences, and hence was held 
suitable to preside over the tripod and 
commune with the god of Delphi. For 
some years she acted as priestess and 
drew many pilgrims to the temple with 
her ecstatic paroxysms,. interpreted by 
the priests as the god’s replies to peti- 
tions. The death of her mother recalled 
her home for a prolonged visit. There 
she met a young neighbor with whom 
she fell deeply in love, concealing from 
him that she was vowed to virginity. 
Returning to the temple, she resumed 
her sacred duties, though aware of her 
unworthiness to do so. After some 
months it became apparent that she was 
pregnant, and an indignant mob ejected 
her from the holy place. 

Since her lover had been found 
drowned—evidence of the god’s wrath— 
she looked forward eagerly to bearing 
the child which was the only reminder 
of their love. Alone in a mountain cave 
with only wild goats as companions she 
gave birth to her son. Her discovery that 
the child was not normal was a bitter 
disappointment to her. 

Considered as a pagan legend, the 
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story is told with simplicity and artistry; 
but Lagerkvist, by introducing the figure 
of the wandering Jew, and comparing 
the priestess’s experiences with the Vir- 
gin Birth, has produced a work which 
cannot but be somewhat distasteful to 
all who profess Christianity. 
MarcuerirE GALLAGHER 


The Best American Short Stories, 
1957, edited by Martha Foley. 
349 pp. Houghton Mifflin. $4. 


Rpradierss readers of Martha Foley’s 
annual collections of short stories 
will discover a number of things which 
make her current edition somewhat dif- 
ferent. Her usual foreward delineating 
the themes or preoccupations of Amer- 
ican short fiction is missing, as is the 
appendix which conveniently summar- 
ized the most distinctive short stories of 
the publishing year. Only one of the 
stories selected by Miss Foley is from 
The New Yorker, the magazine that in 
the past has so often dominated the field 
of the short story. Lastly, there is a 
higher than usual percentage of young 
or unestablished writers represented. Of 
the twenty whose stories are included, 
two or three might be termed “name” 
authors. 

As usual, however, this annual collec- 
tion is impressive. It effectively serves 
the double purpose of providing a valu- 
able record for the serious student of the 
short story as well as a book of interest 
to the discriminating general reader. 

Miss Foley’s story choices run the 
gamut from Walter Clemon’s frankly 
romantic “The Dark Roots of the Rose” 
to Frank Butler’s surrealistic “To the 
Wilderness I Wander.” In between are 
stories of varying degrees of convention- 
ality, among them “Beasts of the Wild,” 
Nelson Algren’s New Orleans fragment, 
and “The Unhappy Hunting Grounds,” 
William Eastlake’s tale of a peculiar 
south-of-the-border incident. Both 
Nancy Hale and Flannery O’Conor con- 
tribute stories well up to their usual 
high standards. 

To this reviewer, four stories were 
most memorable. Doris Betts’ “The 
Proud and Virtuous,” Harris Downey’s 
“The Song,” John Langdon’s “The Blue 


Serge Suit,” and Thomas Mabry’s “Lula - 


Borrow.” Although they deal with 
diverse themes—a Georgia housewife’s 
sense of outraged virtue, a dirt farmer's 


Dan Herr and Clem Lane 
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significant writing 
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Catholic press 


REALITIES 





An exciting book, indicative 
of the universality of interest 
and the vitality of the Catholic 
press. The subjects range from 
mental illness, sex, academic 
freedom, and atomic energy to 
religious art, the Liturgy, pol- 
itics, and the labor movement. 
No matter what the field or is- 
sue, a truly objective opinion is 
submitted by one of twenty-five 
qualified authors. The editors 
truly succeed in the monumen- 
tal task of bringing together the 
best of the ever growing Cath- 
olic press. 


A Catholic Press Association 
Literary Awards Book 


$3.95 
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frustrated inability to compete in the 
market, a teen-age boy's deliberate 
acceptance of humiliation and a young 
man’s love for his childhood nurse—they 
have the common effect of compelling 
emotional understanding. Unlike the 
majority of stories, they move the reader 
to genuine insights into human person- 
ality. 
Frank X. STEGGERT 


Somewhere There’s Music, by 
George Lea. Lippincott. $1.50, 
paper. 


WW: NEED no publisher’s blurb to tell 
us this is a first novel. Some- 
where There’s Music is a depressing 
book that shows the youth of its author, 
but it reveals, too, a strong narrative 
talent. For those who care there are in- 
teresting passages on what progressive 
jazz means to lovers of cool music, but 
the real strength of the novel is in the 
integrity of its story line. 

Mike Logan brings home from the 
Korean War a shattered leg and a new 
baritone saxaphone. He feels interest in 
nothing but progressive jazz and 
Ogenaw, Michigan, offers him few kin- 
dred spirits, only Baby, Dog and Gene. 
They have an additional interest: nar- 
cotics. And there is the shadowy figure 
of Jess, a girl dying sweetly of cancer, a 
bop-talking Camille. Sam, Mike Logan’s 
father, encourages Mike to adjure 
music, and he tells his son that he gave 
up Dixieland jazz when Mike was born 
because he saw simply that jazz meant 
to a jazz musician bad hours, bad com- 
panions and a thoroughly bad life. 

But Mike finds little appeal in his 
father’s life as a factory worker, and he 
continues with his cool music. In time 
Mike and Dog move on to New York, 
a strange New York of progressive mus- 
icians, night time hours and drug addic- 
tion. Mike follows the path marked out 
by his father. 

There is a firm moral here, but 
George Lea sees Mike Logan’s life as 
bitter-sweet and sorrowful. The char- 
acters all appear a trifle larger than life 
and they have an unhappy habit of 
speaking of themselves as allegorical 
figures, “the artist in a changing society” 
and “the marginal man.” This reader 
shared little of the author’s enthusiasm 
for the characters or bop-vocabulary. 

Fatton Evans 
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Illustration from jacket of “The Land of Cain’ 


The bloody swirl of Protestant-Catholic conflict 


The Land of Cain, by Peter Lappin. 
288 pp. Doubleday. $3.95. 


TRANGE it is that in the rich lore of 

Irish literature there have been no 
first-rate stories about the bitter days of 
the 1920’s when Catholics and Protes- 
tants killed and maimed one another in 
the streets of Belfast and along the 
hedge-rows of County Waldo. The Land 
of Cain will not fill the void entirely, 
but it is a workman-like effort, a first 
novel, to tell this tale of inter-credal, 
internecine carnage. 

The fortunes of Brian, Paul, and Sean 
Tracey form the substance of the book. 
Pushed off the ancestral farm by his 
own brother, the boys’ father Michael 
takes his family to Belfast where he finds 
a modest job in the postal service and 
installs them on Falls Road, a Catholic 
ghetto in the midst of Orangemen. For 
Brian, the change is momentous: no 
more “glimpse of a tree or a sod of green 
turf or a lump of brown earth, but all 


he saw was the dull, grim walls of 
houses and the dingy windows of 
shops. .. .” 

But nothing was to be more grim than 
the Protestant-Catholic conflict that 
slowly swept him into its bloody switl. 
As a schoolboy, he participates in a rock- 
throwing battle, his own stone crashing 
into the skull of the Protestant Clute 
Wilson. The lad survives and they be 
come friends, both deploring in their 
boyish wisdom the senseless antagonism 
that sets one Irishman against another. 

The boys grow into young men, Sean, 
an intellectual absorbed in Gaelic cul 
ture and in the affairs of the Irish 
Republican Army; Paul, something of a 
dandy working in a department store 
C“He looked, thought Brian, more and 
more every day like a smooth—well, like 
a floorwalker”); Brian, an apprentice 
steam fitter in a Queen’s Island ship 
yard. 

But the seeds of tragedy, like dragon's 
teeth, had been sown by their elders. 


Tue Critic 
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'Qne -ear around the 12th of July, the 


latent violence flares anew. Sean is 
hunted down in his own home and 
killed Enflamed with the urge to avenge 
his brother’s death, Brian joins up with 
the IA and subsequently has a share in 
the massacre of some Specials. The rest 
of Tie Land of Cain follows Brian’s 
fight. Two themes are well woven into 
the story: Brian’s love for Sheila and his 
estrangement from the Faith, ironical in- 
deed in view of the roots of the struggle. 

The Land of Cain is a good book, 
gnsitive to the interplay of loyalty to 
country and religion, sensitive to the 
pathetic tragedy of brother warring 
against brother, victimized by their own 
hate and rancor and insult. But its craft- 
manship at times falls short of the 
theme. Transitions and explanatory pas- 
sages sometimes smack of amateurism, 
the novelist talking about his story rather 
than letting the story tell itself. But it is 
a good book, and certainly as good as 
most novels these days. 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


Some Came Running, by James 
Jones. 1266 pp. Scribners. $7.50. 


JPoLation is of the essence of poetry. 
For only in isolation can man see into 
the reality of things and find himself. 
Some men triumph in their isolation. 
But many have loneliness forced upon 
them, and, as Thoreau wrote, they 
spend their lives in quiet desperation. It 
is these of whom James Jones writes in 
Some Came Running, his first novel 
since From Here to Eternity. They are 
a varied lot: they scheme, they stumble, 
they dream, they work. Some of them 
succeed against great odds, and are 
heroic in a mild way. But most of them 
lack even animal dignity, and in them 
nature’s only urge is mutely to repro- 
duce themselves. 

In Dave Hirsh and those about him, 
Jones has given loneliness a very full 
but secular treatment. Dave was a writer 
who came back to Southern Illinois 
after World War II. As are most men, 
he was faced with the problem. of re- 
adjusting to life. The solution was ob- 
vious: marriage and a career. Neither 
was easily attainable. Like the majority 
of men who people James Jones’ narrow 
world, Dave found that sexual satisfac- 
tion was easily attainable, but love was 
not. There was another complication— 
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his art and the artist’s ideal. After a dis- 
appointing affair with Gwen French, a 
schoolteacher who alone was his in- 
tellectual peer Cbut who was physically 
incapable of the marriage relation), he 
married Ginnie’ Moorehead. He was 
happy for a while in true marriage with 
love and a baby. But his wife wanted 
only respectability, and had no patience 
with her writer husband. 

The major part of the book is taken 
up with the amours of characters unable 
to love the partners with whom they 
cohabit. Dave’s brother Frank neglects 
his wife Agnes for Edith, his mistress, 
and he is only vaguely aware that both 
women want love from him, not his 
sexual prowess. The affair sets the tone 
for a plethora of disgustingly vapid 
scenes in which the lesser people ape the 
Frank Hirshs. So great is the obsession 
of these creatures that sex becomes the 
prevailing force in their lives, an awful, 
ever-present urge that beckons and then 
drives, but never satiates. 

Jones himself seems to be horrified by 
this modern-day fertility cult with its 
worship of an abstract, unreal force. He 
respects the solid individuals who seek, 
in art and ideas, to assert their own in- 
tegrity. He honors, for instance, the 
quietly rebellious heroism of Dave, and 
of Gwen, and of the young writer Wally 
Dennis—all of whom found a tasteless 
but endurable satisfaction in their own 
romantic aspirations, but who were 
skeptical of sex because they could not 
unite it with love. Love, sex and per- 
sonal fulfillment are not to be found 
together in these people. 





James Jones: Lonely people 


Whether Jones knows it or not, he has 
written an account of spiritual aridity. 
Occasional passages have some of the 
essence of high poetry, but the book 


' Jacks the affirmation that is the mark of 


high art. Jones’ lonely people never dis- 
cover themselves. 
Dantet T. MrrcHerr 


Mist Over Talla, by Audrey Erskine 
Lindop. 185 pp. Doubleday. $3. 


8 OME classics are such models of per- 
fection that they lend themselves to 
presentation in many and varied forms 
—in translations, in arbridgments, in 
stage adaptations, and in films. Jane 
Eyre has passed through these changes 
of form, but it has suffered the addi- 
tional indignity of being written over 
and over again. Daphne Du Maurier’s 
Rebecca was the outstanding example 
using the same pattern, but Rebecca had 
originality and distinction all its own. 
Now here is Audrey Erskine Lindop, a 
competent but undistinguished writer, 
adding her lackluster entry to the field. 

The heroine-narrator of Mist over 
Talla is a middle-class English girl 
whose father kept her from professional 
education or gainful employment, serene 
in the belief that she could live com- 
fortably on his money, and that event- 
ually she would marry a man able to 
support her in the required style. When 
neither expectation comes true, Harriet 
Godden takes a position as companion to 
the wife of a fascinating though taciturn 
gentleman farmer. After some time 
(well after the average reader), Harriet 
becomes aware that the ethereally lovely 
young wife, Liane Stewart, is not quite 
bright—or quite right. She has spells 
when she tries to return to Talla, the 
Irish village where she had lived in 
squalor with her poet-father. 

Lead Stewart Cwhose nickname 
comes from his being pumped full of 
bullets in the war) loves his wife to dis- 
traction, but finds friendship with a 
woman in the village, and even some- 
what absent-mindedly encourages Har- 
riet in her awakening love for him. 

Given such characters and circum- 
stances, the bystander could pretty well 
construct the rest of the novel—Harriet’s 
help in Liane’s final successful return to 
Talla, Liane’s wounding of Lead, Har- 
riet’s return to London, Liane’s death at 
Talla, Harriet’s remorse lightened with 
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the hope that Lead can now be hers, 
Lead’s stiffy formal visit with her which 
convinces her (again long after the 
reader) that he is not and will never be 
hers, and Harriet’s last-page question, 
“How could I have been’ so stupid?” Her 
question, of course, applied to her 
actions rather than to her bothering to 
recount them. But on either score, it is 
difficult for the reader to find an answer 
to that question. 
Prccy SuLLIVAN 


Anatomy of a Murder, by Robert 
Traver. 437 pp. St. Martin’s 
Press, $4.50. 


A REMARKABLE thing about this novel 
is that it was written by a judge. 
The book is some evidence that in the 
“cult of the robe” there are hearts which 
beat in tune with the world about them. 
Anatomy of a Murder is not a murder 
mystery but the story of a murder trial. 
Lieutenant Manion, an army oflicer, is 
in jail held for murder. He has killed 
the man whom he suspects of beating 
and raping his wife. Mrs. Manion re- 
tains attorney Paul Biegler to represent 
her husband, and the story is under 
way. The defense is insanity, and an 
essential element is the presumptive 
rape. The trial involves many witnesses 
for the prosecution and defense who are 
examined and cross-examined by expert 
attorneys under the wise and prudent 
supervision of an able trial judge. The 
book takes the reader through the pre- 
paration and trial to the verdict of the 
jury. After the verdict and judgment 
there is a mystery, not of the murder or 
the trial but of human ingratitude. 
The author, a judge of the Supreme 
Court of Michigan, has had wide ex- 
perience in trial work as a district attor- 
ney and as a judge; and the story he 
tells rings true. Non-professional read- 
ers may not like this book as well as 
members of the bench and bar because 
there is a good deal of technical legal 
material nécessarily involved in the 
clinical testimony of the rape and of the 
defense of insanity. But any reader 
should find in Anatomy of a Murder 
all the elements of a good popular book. 
It is made realistic, interesting and ex- 
citing by the wise-cracking, able, admir- 
able, cynical Biegler; his smart, loyal, 
bouncy secretary, Maida; and a heart 
warming, old lawyer, friend of Biegler, 


with the weakness for drink. Biegler’s 
surprising love interest gives a romantic 
flavor to the story. 

The author has Paul Biegler speak 
strong and earthy language; after all the 
theory of forcible rape is not a very nice 
theory. It may be the author's legal 
philosophy shows through unnecessarily 
and too frequently in conversation, 
Another slight criticism might come 
from lawyers who will find it a bit hard 
to believe that two expert attorneys in 
criminal law would not know fully the 
insanity law of Michigan. But the story 
of the trial is excellent and anyone who 
likes exciting murder trials should like 
this book. : 

Hon. Rocer J. Kirey 


By Grace of Love, by Anne Freman- 
tle. 184 pp. Macmillan. $3.50. 


Pus, second son, third child, of An- 
nabel and Thomas Hungerford was 
born a short time before the outbreak 
of World War I. The riches to which 
he became accustomed were the fruit 
of a profitable munitions business. His 
grandfather had insisted up to the dec- 
laration of war that he and the German 
Krupp would keep their countries out 
of conflict by keeping a balance in the 
production of arms. The source of his 
cornfort later vaguely troubled Piers 
but he was not prone to waste too much 
time brooding over a situation that he 
was not able to remedy. He was quite 
secure in his world until he met Claire 
Tremaine. 

Claire was a Catholic. She knew one 
could and should avoid the occasion of 
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in. Sze knew that her relationship 
with P.ers must end or be a sinful one. 
She si ned and she was not sorry that 
she had offended God. Her one cer- 
winty was her love and need for Piers. 
The reader is carefully prepared for the 
denouement in which Claire says sim- 
ply: “I am betting our whole life to- 
gther . . . on your salvation.” Theo- 
gical truths are explained as Piers and 
Claire become more aware of the sig- 
nincance of the Mystical Body, the 
fucharist, and the meaning of sin and 
of sacrament. 

The troubled era in the history of 
the world in which this book is written 
allows Mrs. Fremantle to frame her 
sory. Piers was born before the first 
World War. In the Spanish Civil War 
he began his spiritual rebirth. In the 
second World War he has his promise 
of fulfillment. 

By Grace of Love is on the whole a 
vividly written novel. The style is terse 
and practical, though there are passages 
of appealing gentleness. The reader is 
aware of a delicate artistry and a firm 
though gentle touch. A skillful little ex- 
pression, a fresh and original descrip- 
tive phrase forms a character in a few 
lines. 

Unusual of ending, swift and inter- 
esting in the telling, this story is well 
worth the few hours required to read it. 

Roseiia Bircw 


A Double Affair, by Angela Thir- 
kell. 312 pp. Knopf. $3.95. 


We HAVE another novel in the Bar- 
setshire Chronicles, following in 
direct sequence the one entitled Enter 
Sir Robert. This time the story concerns 
the same characters with a few new ones 
added. But Lady Graham and her only 
unmarried daughter Edith are again the 
central figures. Nineteen-year-old Edith 
has just returned from visiting relatives 
in America and is quite difficult and 
hard to please. The plot is woven 
around Edith’s two suitors, who event- 
ually find themselves happily married to 
lovely girls who are not Edith, and a 
third suitor Sir William, who undoubt- 
edly will be the lucky man. 

One becomes fond of the Barsetshire 
characters, and after reading several 
novels about them, they seem like old 
friends. Only nice things happen in the 
books. All the little problems straighten 
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Louise Blackwell: Sheer delight 


out in the end, and all the right people 
marry one another. The stories are some- 
what uneventful, but the characters are 
outstanding—the vivid descriptive pow- 
ers of the author make them that. They 
are all interested in their fields and their 
pigs, and in their parish work, and es- 
pecially in the happiness of their chil- 
dren. They are exceptionally kind and 
happy people, and it is indeed restful 
to read about them. 

Little of this type of fiction is to be 
found at the present time. Actually it 
is unreal, and not at all in keeping with 
this generation. In the world in which 
we live today, it seems to have little pur- 
pose, though it is a pleasant change from 
the stark realism we are subjected to in 
the average novel. There are still many 
satisfied readers who will continue to 
follow the Barsetshire Chronicles. 

Berri Hoskin 


The Men Around Hurley, by Louise 
Blackwell. 191 pp. Vanguard. 
$3.50. 


Aosner the backdrop of a small saw- 
mill town in Alabama during the 
depression years of the thirties, Miss 
Blackwell tells eight tales, each featuring 
one of the “men around Hurley.” The 
result is a singularly successful first book 
which bodes well for the author’s future 
career. : 

Above all else Miss Blackwell writes 
with admirable restraint; she always has 
her story and her words under artistic 
control. It is a genuine pleasure to read 
fiction emanating from the South which 
avoids the Scylla of Gothic depravity on 


the one hand, and the Charybdis of 
moonlight and magnolia nostalgia on the 
other. The Men Around Hurley has 
nothing to say about lynch mobs, degen- 
erate poor whites, nor stately plantation 
homes. It deals instead with ordinary, 
believable people involved in ordinary, 
believable situations. The one tale, “Big 
Buster,” which might in less competent 
hands have gotten completely out of 
control, involving as it does Negroes and 
a double murder, is an artistic triumph 
in its avoidance of the sensational. 

A crippled sawmill clerk regains his 
self respect by repurchasing a shotgun 
which he had been forced to sell; the 
town neer-do-well falls in love with a 
logging locomotive and finds a purpose 
in life; a father quietly overcomes the 
objections of a self-pitying wife and 
sends their talented daughter off to nur- 
sing school in Mobile; the local school 
teacher discovers that the University of 
Alabama did not prepare him to cope 
with the ways of rural people; the town 
doctor, who might have done much bet- 
ter for himself in a large city, leaves for 
the army, loved and respected by every- 
one in Hurley; and a small boy runs 
away from home, but love and family 
loyalty bring him back the same day. 
Out of such material has Miss Black- 
well woven her stories, each one a sheer 
delight. 

The author knows her South and 
writes of it with discernment and charm- 
ing objectivity. Another name may well 
be added to the growing list of women 
who have added luster to the Southern 
literary renascence in recent years. The 
Men Around Hurley is heartily recom- 
mended to the discriminating reader 
who admires writing devoid of literary 
“tricks”—writing which is human, dig- 
nified, and in the best traditions of the 
narrative. 

SrePHEN P. Ryan 


Seventy Times Seven, by G. B. Stern. 
256 pp. Macmillan. $3.50. 


T= most striking quality of G. B. 
Stern’s writing is a kind of brittle 
archness — a let-us-be-clever-at-all-costs 
breeziness, characteristic of her favorite 
literary protagonist, who would rather 


_ be dead than dull. 


Within the narrow pale of her utterly 
feminine world, womankind’s perennial 
chess-game is in progress—social affairs 
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to wangle, a family to mother but not 
coddle, tiresome relatives to endure, 
friendships to cultivate, lives to in- 
fluence—all with fine finesse and much 
high-pitched chatter. 

The plot of her latest novel though 
tenuous has fine nuances. All that 
actually happens is the clearing up of a 
misunderstanding between two friends— 
Janice Arnot, a well-to-do widow with 
time on her hands, and Raff Godwin, a 
headstrong but sufficiently impression- 
able architect. Their Platonic friendship 
is terminated when Raff fancies Janice 
has deliberately seated him beside his 
estranged wife at a banquet. Raff’s sulk 
over the affair is finally dissipated when 
he learns the truth, and Janice is shriven 
by his deathbed message. 

The story would be much ado about 
nothing were it not for the author’s abil- 
ity to distill the commonplace into an 
exciting social liqueur. There is a Gals- 
worthian round of family involvements, 
prejudices and predilections, many of 
which have not the remotést connection 
with the main plot. 

The characters are more psychological 
than physiological, more of mind than 
matter, who pick up their cues smartly, 
but seem bloodless and unreal: Janice’s 
father, Sir Benedict Orme, and his frus- 
trated secretary are more firmly anchor- 
ed to reality than most of the characters. 

The setting also has a quality of dis- 
embodiment. In spite of the bombed- 
London backdrop and thespian props, 
the story seems curiously disengaged, 
afloat in a London fog. 

The book is nevertheless absorbing. As 
a raconteur G. B. Stern is vivacious and 
charming. Like one indulging in after- 
dinner mints, the reader must perforce 
nibble away to the end. 

Sister ConsoxaTa; S.C.N. 


Angels Under Wraps, by Edward V. 
Dailey. 149 pp. Bruce. $2.95. 


¢¢] er brotherly love abide in you,” 

says the Scripture, “And do not 
forget to entertain strangers for thereby 
some have entertained angels un- 
awares.” 

Using this as a literal premise, the 
author has spun a few yarns in which 
humans have indeed entertained angels 
unawares—and some very unlikely peo- 
ple they-are to have such a distinction. 
Among them are a super-intellectual 
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bookseller whose angel visits in the 
broken shoes and slouchy clothes of a 
bum, a success-mad producer who is un- 
fortunate enough to have an angel- 
under-wraps as the star contestant on his 
TV quiz-giveaway show. More logical 
perhaps (although who can say?) are 
the heavenly visitors who bring help to 
priests: the impecunious and impractical 
pastor who finds his financial difficulties 
solved in a spectacular manner, the 
“brick-and-mortar” priest who is truly 
lifted up by heavenly hands. 

Monsignor Dailey is at his best in 
stories like “Gray Ghosts of Skid Row” 
and “The Shame of Willow Bend;” 
these are written with the direct sim- 
plicity of style which distinguished The 
Pastor's Cat, and they exhibit an author- 
ity and understanding perception which 
are absent in the other stories. He has 
written a charming introduction which 
reviews briefly the “heavenly philan- 
thropy” which has granted angelic assist- 
ance in human affairs in Scripture, and 
says, “I am convinced that many people 
I have known have been switched from 
their courses by some extraordinary pres- 
sure from afar. They could never have 
thrown off the fetters of their self-in- 
flicted slavery or pried apart the bars of 
their imprisonment unless God decided 
to send some celestial jail-breaker to pick 
the locks, as the angel did for Peter in 
the Mamertine prison.” 

The transition passages, which char- 
acterize the Archangel Michael as a bat- 
tle-scarred soldier deploying troops, hav- 
ing a “Huddle in Heaven” are a trifle 
coy, but this is perhaps only the humor- 
ous acceptance of the supernatural at 
work in human affairs which the author 
has seen so forcefully and practically at 
work in his years as a priest that it must 
indeed at times have seemed that he 
could see shadowy wings about him. He 
wrote them, surely, with a twinkle in 
his eye, and a delighted chuckle at his 
own imagery. 

One would wish, however, that he 
had not embroidered the simple beauty 
of “The Shame of Willow Bend” with 
the presence of the angel; it is quite im- 
pressive enough to stand on its own 
merits. The shoemaker should stick to 
his last—and Monsignor Dailey should 
continue to tell his realistic vignettes in 
his direct style, leaving contrived plot 
technique to those unfortunates who 
have need of it. 

Vircinia JULIER 








Strange Evil, by Jane Gaskell. 256 
pp. Dutton. $3.50. 


No let’s see. There’s this English 
girl, Judith, who makes a fair liy- 
ing posing in the nude for artists. One 
day she sees a man with “expressionless 
purple eyes” in the streets of London, 
The next day she receives a visit from 
an unknown cousin named Dorinda and 
her betrothed Zameis whose “masculin- 
ity placed him above everything fem- 
inine.” Judith is instantaneously smitten 
by Zameis’ “strangely intense eyes,” 
which are, at the same time, “like whirls 
of black gas,” but not before she gazes 
“in wild horror” at a newly-developed 
stain on the wall of her apartment and 
sees that it is “a dark, murky, lowering 
face . . . its red eyes gleaming balefully 
and its heavy face stamped with a ghast- 
ly leer.” In a restaurant next day she 
suddenly discovers that Dorinda and 
Zameis are fairies. 

This is just the beginning. The two 
fairies, forced by Judith’s discovery of 
their true natures, take her back with 
them to Fairyland where two races, the 
Externals and the Internals, are at war 
over the possession of a life-giving Force 
at the inside of a Mountain. In this 
strange and evil country Judith again 
encounters the “stain,” now in the form 
of a “brown creature” disconnected from 
the wall. He (the stain, no, the brown 
creature) looks at her and “she met the 
disconcerting avid mental lust of the 
creature. . . . It always gave her the un- 
welcome sensation of being ravished in 
an entirely novel way.” 

The atmosphere in this place taxes the 
farthest reaches of an augmented 
thesaurus. Gold light, some “shapeless, 
whitish, unclear” balloons “filled with a 
vile, foul, abominable thing,” high haze 
“hot and full of wild hope,” a perfume 
“definitely reminiscent of, and yet defin- 
itely different from, roses with deep'dew 


on the . . . And everybody was insanely 
wet. . . . Judth had never been so ap 
palled.” 


All this hot, insanely wet nonsense is 
the work of a fourteen-year-old English 
girl. This, of course, is no excuse for a 
responsible publisher to allow it to ap 
pear under his imprint, unless he be fill 
of wild hope and avid mental lust for a 
vile, foul, abominable profit. As for me, 
like Judith, I have never been so ap 
palled, 


Doris GruMBACH 
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STOP PUSHING! 


ee MONTH I would like to tell you 
about my dog. 

And well may you ask why should I 
silly these highbrow pages with reflec- 
tions on a canine oddity. I’m ready for 
that one. 

Aside from the fact that my dog has 
shown an unusual penchant for litera- 
ture—last night he sat for several hours 
on a manuscript of a new novel I had 
brought home to read and, mainly from 
osmosis I suppose, seemed to derive 
great enjoyment from it—there are in- 
numerable reasons for my debut in the 
realm of literary dogdom. First of all, 
Realities, a book which Clem Lane co- 
edited with me for the Catholic Press 
Association, is being published this 
month and it seemed to wiser heads 
than mine that this column has made 
enough enemies already without adding 
to that imposing group this month. As 
far as I know, dogs don’t review, read 
or buy books, so they are a much safer 
topic when I have been warned that I 
should at least try to be ingratiating to 
the human race. 

Every writer sooner or later has a go 
at the dog-lovers’ market, the vastness 
of which is almost awe-inspiring. Some 
only touch it lightly as did Jean Kerr in 
her recent sentimentally-cynical Cif that 
combination is possible) Please Don't 
Eat the Daisies. Others manage to make 
acareer out of dogs, as witness James 
Thurber and Albert Payson Terhune. 
(Does anyone else recall the tragic ar- 
ticle published many years ago about a 
family of Terhune lovers who made a 
pilgrimage to Sunnybank and had the 
misfortune to run over and dismember 
good old Laddie when they arrived? Mr. 
Terhune, as I remember, was fairly 
stuffy about the accident and not at all 
friendly to the pilgrims.) 

My dog is named Yank. Actually, he 
is Yank II, honoring his predecessor of 
unhappy memory. Yank I was procured 
from a dog pound in Washington when 
he was a puppy. In a few short months 
he developed into an over-size German 
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Shepherd with the body of a horse and 
the disposition of a mosquito. My sister 
at that time believed in all the modern 
theories of raising children and tried 
them out on Yank. Although in a way 
this was fortunate since she discovered 
her error with Yank and later did not 
perpetrate the same mistakes on her 
family, the result was a dog whose fa- 
vorite occupation (other than forcing 
me to cower in the corner whenever 
he came into the room) was ripping 
through the screendoor and chasing the 
mailman down the block. After three 
weeks of no mail we decided to present 
him as a gift to my brother in Ohio. 
My brother kept trying to find him a 
foster home—six times he. was returned, 
once on the same day. Finally he palmed 
him off on a farmer. Yank’s end was 
characteristic and sudden—he was shot 
for killing sheep. It scares me now when 
I think of what might have happened 
had we kept him-even a day longer in 
Washington —he might have killed a 
Congressman. 

Yank II is no monster, or at least his 
monstrous ways are more subtle. Frank- 
ly, he’s neurotic (and I don’t hold to 
the theory that a neurotic dog results 
from a neurotic master!). A psychiatrist 
might trace this neurosis to the fact that 
when he was presented to me his name 
was Daisy»Mae. Even a layman, can 
readily see that such an abrupt change 
in name might cause deep-rooted prob- 
lems. Much worse, however, is the fact 
that although he is a daschund the 
blood line is not what you would call 
100 .per cent pure and Yank stands 
about four inches higher than the com- 
mon variety of the breed. Instead of 
taking pride in being unusual he is dis- 
turbed by it, just as all people who are 
too tall seem to be sensitive about their 
distinction. 

Yank’s greatest psychic trouble is 
claustrophobia. A closed room, with 
Yank inside, is quickly filled with an- 
guished howls and if this outcry does 
not bring immediate release he rolls on 


the floor and feigns complete collapse. 
He is very sensitive in other ways, too. 
If he detects a harsh note in your voice 
or if a visitor does not show what he 
considers a proper display of affection, 
he will sit in the corner of the room 
with his back to the offender for an 
hour or two—the amount of time de- 
pending on the extent of the slight. 

As you can see, he has very definite 
convictions. He only eats one meal a 
day, but if his dinner is not ready sharp- 
ly at 4:00 p.m. or if, even more shock- 
ing, his meal has not been garnished 
with chicken livers, he will stalk from 
the kitchen and cannot be persuaded to 
eat until several hours later. Of course, 
there is a reason for this, because he is 
frequently troubled with hiccups and 
with nightmares so that he must watch 
his diet. 

Unfortunately, he has discovered that 
one method of getting his own way is 
to threaten to disgorge his stomach in 
the middle of the living room. Seeming- 
ly, he can do this at will and usually 
finds it most effective. I called his bluff 
once, to my sorrow—now I do what he 
wants. 

Our biggest battle came during the 
coldest night Chicago suffered last year. 
About 4:00 a.m., Yank II, as is his 
periodic custom, awakened me and man- 
aged to convey the idea that he wanted 
to test the night air for himself. I grum- 
bled, but I stood patiently for fifteen 
minutes on the backporch with the snow 
falling on my grey locks and the wind 
whipping around my bony knees. I had 
been asleep only an hour when Yank 
again decided he needed my guide serv- 
ices. I muttered, “Nuts to you, Bub,” or 
words to that effect and went back to 
sleep—only to discover when a peculiar 
sensation roused me from slumber that 
Yank had chosen my bed as the bene- 
ficiary of what had been intended for 
the cold, cold ground. 

Yank II is also different from most 
dogs I have known in other ways. Al- 
though he can bark, he doesn’t, except 
in emergencies, preferring for everyday 
use a whine that I know he realizes is 
far more irritating than any high-fidelity 
bark I have ever heard. He has a pecu- 
liar habit, too, of doing the opposite of 
what I might ludicrously call his master 


_ desires. When I summon him he im- 


mediately proceeds to another person in 
the room. Or, if we are alone, refuses 


(Continued on page 55) 
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The Nature of Biography, by John 
A. Garraty. 289 pp. Knopf. $5. 


Or* RARE occasions the reviewer is 
tempted to turn advertiser and 
throw caution to the winds in his desire 
to propagate a volume, and John Gar- 
raty's recent volume on_ biography 
presents just such a temptation. This is 
the more remarkable since the present 
writer is dutiful about reading prefaces 
and could well have been frightened off 
by an apologia which began with re- 
marks on studies in psychology patron- 
ized by the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education and the desire to present a 
manual of sorts. But as Mr. Garraty so 
truly remarks, never have so many lives 
been written, read, and criticized as in 
our own century, and quite apart from 
purest duty this reader went further. 

The Nature of Biography is a treas- 
ure for the specialist, it goes without 
saying. One may venture to predict that 
no college seminar dealing with history 
will do without it. Certainly all writers 
of biography, amateur or otherwise, will 
find it indispensable. Courses in litera- 
ture will use it for assigned reading. But 
such remarks, like the prefatory ones of 
the author, should not be taken to dis- 
courage other readers. 

Seldom has the general level of bio- 
graphical writing been higher and since 
so many lives are being read it goes 
without saying that the average man 
will enjoy knowing something of the 
place his current interest holds in the 
history of his fellows. This volume is 
clearly divided into two sections; the 
development of biographical .writing 
through history, and the method of writ- 
ing biography. After a brief essay on 
the nature of biography Mr. Garraty 
proceeds to trace the course of his sub- 
ject from the hieroglyphs of an Egyptian 
tomb down to our present prize-winning 
biographers like Catherine Drinker 
Bowen, Louise Hall Tharp, and the rest. 
Since he does all this in 120 pages one 
must be prepared for great selectivity, of 
course, and arbitrary emphasis. This 
may prove more annoying in his discus- 
sion of contemporary writing, since we 
all have our favorites.and may cavil at 
the omissions or proportioning of space 
devoted to those included. Some readers 
might wish, too, that after discussing at 
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some length the low level of hagio- 
graphy in the Middle Ages Mr. Garraty 
might have alluded to this type of bio- 
graphy in the later periods when, we 
like to believe, some notable improve- 
ments prevail. 

Actually, however, there is little con- 
sciousness of complaint as the pages are 
turned because the book is so very read- 
able, so very informative. It takes one 
inside the craft. A perusal of The 
Nature of Biography might well con- 
tribute something to improvement in 
taste; it must certainly contribute to in- 
crease in enjoyment of biography. 

The second section of the book will 
probably have more appeal to those who 
are engaged in or contemplating the 
creation of new biographical works 
either for pleasure or profit, yet it is 
quite as enjoyable as the first part. ‘There 
is nothing of the manual flavor here, 
either, but rather the delighted sense of 
being told how the masters managed to 
achieve their chef d'oeuvres. The book 
concludes with a fine essay on sources 
by chapter. 

ANNABELLE M. MELVILLE 


The Diary of “Helena Morley,” 
translated and edited by Eliza- 
beth Bishop. 281 pp. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy. $4.75. 


HEN Elizabeth Bishop asked her 
friends in Brazil what books she 
should read, this little journal was fre- 
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quently and enthusiastically recom- 
mended to her. Halfway through the 
reading of this diary of a young 
Brazilian schoolgirl, Miss Bishop de- 
cided she must translate it into Eng. 
lish. With the author’s permission, she 
has done just that, prefacing the work 
with an_ introduction concerning 
Helena’s life in the mining town of 
Diamantina that is almost as interest- 
ing as the diary itself. Miss Bishop’s 
translation is excellent, keeping the 
style and flavor of the original work. 
The only obvious error occurs in the 
entry dated Holy Thursday, 1893, 
where the previous day is incorrectly 
given as Ash Wednesday instead of 
Spy Wednesday, the traditional name 
for the Wednesday of Holy Week. 

This diary, so high praised by 
Georges Bernanos for its ingenium, 
was written during the years 1893-1895, 
when “Helena Morley” was between 
twelve and fifteen years old. Everything 
she relates so artlessly actually occurred, 
and therein lies its chief charm, for 
Helena possesses acute insight, humor 
and an amazing talent for observation. 
The original diary was prepared and 
edited by her husband, Senhor Augusto 
Brant, who chose to end the journal 
rather abruptly at the point where he 
enters Helena’s life as her suitor. The 
book was published mainly for the 
amusement of her family and friends, 
but is now acclaimed in Brazil as a 
minor classic. 

Helena’s paternal grandfather had 
come from England to Brazil, settling 
in Diamantina where he practiced 
medicine for forty years. He and his 
wife and their eight children were the 
only Protestants in the town, a fact 
that was to cause Helena great anguish 
when her schoolmates told her that her 
grandfather was in the “English heav- 
en” (i.e., hell!). Throughout the story 
Helena’s father is engaged, unsuccess- 
fully, in diamond mining, and her fam- 
ily, the poorest among a vast company 
of wealthy relatives, lives an almost 
hand-to-mouth existence. Helena seems 
to have innumerable household chores, 
and is pitied and scorned by her cous- 
ins, spoiled by her beloved grandmother. 
CHelena’s age-old philosophy is ex- 
pressed as “life is nothing but hard 
work . . . and then we never_know if 
we're finally going to hell or not.”) 

There are few descriptions of the 
surrounding countryside, for tomboy 
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Helen is more interested in people. 
Her cc ndid sketches of her mother and 
aunts “xe little gems of character study. 
The d y-by-day entries are spiced with 
bits o: gossip, details of various re- 
ligious observances and local customs, 
and school activities. Many of these 
entries give us a picture of everyday 
life thet transcends national boundaries 
and time. 

One of Helena’s outstanding char- 
acteristics is her practicality and com- 
mon sense. The account of the lack of 
watches in Diamantina and the unre- 
liability of roosters as alarm clocks is 
especially amusing. She could give les- 
sons in economy to politicians even to- 
day (“but wouldn’t it be better if in- 
stead of a [new and expensive] Post 
Office they put in streetlamps for us, 
s that on dark nights we wouldn't 
have to walk slowly for fear of falling 
over a COW?’ ) 

The Diary of “Helena Morley” will 
bring poignant memories to older read- 
ets and gain sympathetic understand- 
ing from younger ones. It is a book for 
all ages and classes, timeless and en- 
during. 

Genevieve H. LENNON 


Warwick the Kingmaker, by Paul 
Murray Kendall. 408 pp. Norton. 
$5.95. 


6 erren-up and _ plucker-down” of 
kings—in the end, himself, un- 
done by kings—such _ was Richard 
Neville, Earl of Warwick, the last and 
most colorful baron in England’s War of 
the Roses. Richard, Earl of Warwick, in 
his own self-evaluation, a “kingmaker,” 
lived dangerously and died violently. In 
the words of Paul Murray Kendall, his 
recent biographer, Warwick was “a 
gigantic failure, not so much because he 
tached higher than he was able to 
grasp, but because he poisoned his char- 
acter in the course of reaching—sold 
what he was for what he thought he 
cught to be.” 

In May, 1455, the hour of destiny 
stuck for the young Earl of Warwick. 
On the meadows outside the town of St. 
Albans, the Yorkist armies stood arrayed 
for battle. At the head of hundreds of 
men-at-arms, wearing the badge of his 
Ragged Staff, was Richard, impatiently 
awaiting the battle-summons. Within 
his ranks was Edward, Earl of March, a 
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Paul M. Kendall: Cross and-double cross 


boy of thirteen, who would be King 
Edward IV of England through War- 
wick’s making. Behind the towered 
gates of St. Albans, nervously paced the 
Lancastrian Henry VI by the grace of 
God, King, but soon to become the vic- 
tim of Warwick’s unmaking. Across the 
Channel, Louis, the Dauphin of France, 
son of Charles VII, was courting the 
favor of Philip the Good, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, in order to assault English de- 
fenses, and to wrest from England’s 
grasp the port of Calais with its mono- 
poly of the Flemish wool staple. With 
Louis and with Charles the Rash, 
Philip’s reckless son, Warwick connived 
—to his own undoing. On the fateful 
field of St. Albans, where the Earl of 


Warwick courageously charged at the 





Elizabeth Bishop: Brazilian diary 


crucial moment and won the day, the 
stage of the future was set. His doing— 
and his undoing—whether he knew it 
or not, had begun. He was twenty-six 
years old. 

Mr. Kendall in Warwick the King- 
maker carefully traces the tangled 
threads of intrigue and conspiracy to the 
final centered web, where stands the 
Earl of Warwick countering the thrusts 
of Edward IV of England, of Charles 
the Rash of Burgundy and of Louis 
XI, the Spider King of France, all of 
whom he had crossed and double-cross- 
ed. He had matched wits and skills 
against Margaret of Anjou, the Queen, 
who relentlessly evaded his grasp and 
rallied his deadly enemies under her 
standards. In an attempted Grand Alli- 
ance, he had sought in vain to twine the 
red rose of Lancaster and the white rose 
of York around his Ragged Staff. In his 
own castle at Middleham, he had train- 
ed Richard, Duke of Gloucester, the 
future Richard III, only to witness 
Richard’s telling charge against him on 
the field of Barnet where his power was 
broken and his doom sealed. An 
enemy’s knife-thrust brought death on 
the fringe of the battle, April 14, 1471. 

As in Richard III, Mr. Kendall com- 
bines vivid narration, dramatic skill, 
penetrating characterization and histori- 
cal data. He writes with literary dis- 
tinction of a brutal age, stained by 
broken loyalties and flaunting ambi- 
tions. In his Preface, he carefully ex- 
plains his techniques and indicates his 
distinctions between documented fact 
and conjecture. Throughout the bio- 
graphy, the last flash of medieval splen- 
dor and chivalry is poignantly effective 
against the raw, realistic pursuit of 
power politics. 

Sr. Mary Amprosez, B.V.M. 


George Washington, Vol. VII, First 
in Peace, by John Alexander Car- 
roll and Mary Wells Ashworth. 
729 pp. Scribners. $10. 


Bewees 1948 and 1954 Scribner’s 
published six volumes of Douglas 
Southall Freeman’s outstanding _bio- 
graphy of George Washington. The 
sixth volume, published posthumously, 


_. had brought the narrative to the close of 


Washington’s first term of office, leav- 
ing the second administration and the 
few remaining years of his life still to be 
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covered. Little of the research and none 
of the text of volume seven had been 
completed when the historian died in 
June, 1953. 

None regretted this more than Dr. 
Freeman’s loyal and competent editorial 
staff, trained in his methods of research, 
in complete sympathy with his ideals, 
and dedicated to his purpose of making 
the past live. So when the publishers, 
the sponsors, and the foundations with 
their grants-in-aid urged the staff to see 
the work through, they accepted the 
challenge, diffidently, yet with a high 
sense of dedication. 

Washington’s second administration 
was a highly dramatic period, marked 
as it was by international tensions, parti- 
san politics, threats of secession and in- 
surrection in the Southwest, disputes 
over frontier posts in the Northwest, 
Indian intrigues, neutrality rights on the 
high seas—to mention but a few. These 
and other problems have been treated in 
more or less detail by many American 
historians. The special merit .of the 
volume under review is the discussion of 
these questions from the President’s 
point of view. How did he react to the 
abuse of the Republican press? To dif- 
ferences of opinion within his cabinet? 
To the intrigues of a Citizen Genet? 'To 
criticism of his foreign policy? On the 
other hand, how did the private citizen, 
the landed proprietor, the host at Mount 





Vernon, the father, guardian, friend and 
neighbor compare with the First Citizen 
of the Republic? In seeking answers to 
these and similar queries, some readers 
may find the domestic details tedious, but 
in retrospect they seem to be justified by 
the overall portrait of the man whose 
character was formed and tried—at times 
as if by fire—by the irksome, often pain- 
ful circumstances of everyday life. 

Content to let the facts speak for 
themselves, the authors refrain from a 
summary interpretation of Washington’s 
character, such as Dr. Freeman might 
have attempted. Readers interested in 
the world-wide tributes elicited at his 
death may turn to the Appendix for a 
review and further references. For their 
part, the joint authors seem to agree 
with Abigail Adams who wrote of the 
dead President, “The simple truth is... 
his best eulogy.” 

Sr. Mary Aucustina, B.V.M. 


Those Innocent Years, by Richard 
Crowder. 288 pp. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$4.50. 


W= reasons can be found for call- 
ing the years 1849-1916 “those 
innocent years?” Richard Crowder does 
not intend to blanket this Victorian era 
in his new book. Rather, he gives an 
account of it as the legacy and inherit- 
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George Washington and Family, painting by Edward Savage 


ance of James Whitcomb Riley, the 
Hoosier poet who in his day pleased 
audiences with his readings and recita- 
tions. 

James Riley was born in Greenfield, 
Indiana, in 1849. He grew up secure 
and loved. School did not interest him 
very much. He was fond of literature, 
especially Dickens, but he seemed in- 
capable of learning the sterner dis- 
ciplines. Arithmetic he never mastered, 

From the time of his decision to be- 
come a poet, he worked with purpose 
and tenacity. He learned early his scope 
was limited. His hopes for fame lay in 
his talent for understanding and portray- 
ing the community he knew. His deft, 
gentle humor and keen insight served 
him well, as did his feeling for language 
and his talent for reviving childhood 
for his adult readers. He may have re- 
corded the Hoosier dialect of earlier 
days but more than likely he invented 
his own. In any case he attained his 
objective of becoming the poet laureate 
of the Hoosier state. 

By temperment he was an actor of no 
mean talent and he wrote his poem 
pieces to recite before audiences first 
small, then vast. His popularity was 
such he was practically worshipped by 
his countrymen. He said after an ova- 
tion given him by an adoring audience, 
“Should not a man be proud to have 
won such love as this?” 

Mr. Crowder wonders why he was 
so loved. Apart from the obvious reason 
given by other biographers and com- 
mentators on James W. Riley he adds 
little. Riley was a complex man and this 
new book does not make him more clear- 
ly understood. There are suggestions 
that Riley’s drinking covered an emo- 
tional illness; that Riley himself was 
aware of his limitations and quite happy 
within them. Apparently the people 
liked the “Preacher of the Gospel of 
Content,” but no one seems to be ab 
solutely certain why he was so popular. 

Rosetta Bircu 


Naked to Mine Enemies, The Life 
of Cardinal Wolsey, by Charles 
W. Ferguson. 543 pp. Little, 
Brown. $6. 


‘6 iC mes oF England have never had 

any superior but God alone. By 
the Providence of God, we are King of 
England.” This boast, uttered by Henry 
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VIII iong before his divorce from Cath- 
eine occupied public attention in Eng- 
land .nd abroad, was a plain challenge 
to Rome, and in that controversy be- 
tween King and Pope, Wolsey was the 
compiomised agent. For Mr. Ferguson 
shows plainly that the Cardinal with 
all his selfish aims and schemes was 
none the less confirmed in his convic- 
tion that Rome was first. In the end 
Wolsey lost everything and gained the 
spiteful revenge of Anne Boleyn. The 
author never loses sight of the lowly 
origin of Wolsey. 

This volume is rich in minute de- 
tails of the intrigues in the struggle 
between the Emperor Charles V and 
the King of France, Francis I, in the 
long drawn out wars in Italy. Most of 
these intrigues are sordid enough on 
both sides, and the least innocent in 
them all was the Cardinal. His was a 
vaulting ambition and even his service 
of his king was conditioned by his am- 
bition. But through it all, even when 
the question of the royal divorce was 
top concern, all else notwithstanding, 
Wolsey remained loyal to his principle 
that Rome was first. 

The author presents a wonderfully 
rounded picture of the character of the 
Cardinal and that of Henry VIII, and 
their time. There is quite a collection 
of legends and oddities pictured in the 
medieval background of the reign of 
Henry. Mr. Ferguson goes far back in 
many of his descriptions to show the 
unfolding of principles and practices in 
England down to the time of the Tu- 
dors. Such for example is the contro- 
versy about ecclesiastical courts in Eng- 
land. He reaches back to St. Thomas 
a Becket and Henry II, and draws his 
discussion down to Henry VIII. Here 
he summarizes, “A man in orders might 
commit crimes of violence against his 
fellows and not incur the punishment 
prescribed by the law; but a man out- 
side of orders could not even read what 
he pleased or think the way he chose 
without incurring the censure of the 
Church, and, if this censure was strict 
enough, without paying for his thoughts 
with his life.” Such. a generalization 
needs long explanations, if indeed it 
tan stand as it is. 

The general impression left by the 
book of the character of the unfortunate 
Pope Clement VII is none too sym- 
pathetic. In fact some passages seem to 
carry an undertone of refined sarcasm, 
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From “Naked to Mine Enemies” 
Cardinal Wolsey, from painting by Holbein 


if not of downright ridicule, for things 
ecclesiastical. By the same token the 
author is not happy in his discussion of 
the annulments of marriages prior to 
the time of Henry. A distinctly mislead- 
ing idea of the attitude of popes towards 
marriage and divorce is created in the 
statement, “An ecclesiastic of Wolsey’s 
standing, operating with hefty [sic] 
legatine authority, could declare the 
king’s marriage null and void and mere- 
ly have the judgment confirmed by the 
pope. A procedure for relief from un- 
desirable marriages existed in canonical 
practice . . . and by the large His Holi- 
ness in Rome could be counted on to 
be generous and accommodating.” 

Mr. Ferguson’s book will most prob- 
ably find quite a reading world. It is 
interestingly written with many a catchy 
aside and epithet which lend zest to the 
reading. 

JosepH Rous, S.J. 


Don Bosco, by Lancelot C. Shep- 
pard. 191 pp. Newman. $3.50. 


God’s Bandit, by Douglas Hyde. 208 
pp. Newman. $3.50. 


A vetzents century, Italy produced 


two priests whose lives were dedi- 


cated to the work of caring for youths, 
Don Bosco and Don Orione. The lives 


of these men are very similar. Both were - 


Piedmontese, both started out to be 
Franciscans, both founded religious con- 
gregations, both loved young people. 


The Don Bosco story is sympathetical- 
ly told. Lancelot Sheppard grasps the 
inner feelings of this Apostle of Youth 
and brings them home to the reader. 
Don Bosco’s work among boys began 
with his ordination and led to the estab- 
lishment of his Salesian congregation. 
When this was firmly established he 
founded the Daughters of Mary, Help 
of Christians to care for girls. 

At his ordination Don Bosco’s mother 
warned him that to say Mass meant to 
suffer. His priestly experiences were liv- 
ing proof of her motherly wisdom. 
Nevertheless, everywhere he went Don 
Bosco’s sanctity was recognized. In 
France the people “crowded round him 
wherever he went and some cut pieces 
from his cassock. . . . Abbe Morin, the 
first biographer of St. John Vianney, 
was reminded forcibly of the scene at 
Ars.” 

A little known side of Don Bosco’s 
life was his role as mediator between the 
Papacy and the anti-clerical government 
of Italy. Not a few of the government 
officials were indebted to Don Bosco and 
he was able to win at least a partial 
grant of freedom from the politicians for 
the Church. 

Don Luigi Orione was one of those 
who seek in many places for the proper 
niche in life. He knew he wanted to be 
a priest. Just where was another ques- 
tion. While with the Salesians for a 
time he met St. John Bosco and his life’s 
work. Even before his ordination a 
group of street urchins had gathered 
about him and he formed them into a 
school, of which his bishop appointed 
him the rector. To fill a need for more 
priests for his expanding institute he 
founded, after his ordination, the Con- 
gregation of the Little Work of Divine 
Providence. Later he established three 
other congregations, one of hermits and 
two groups of sisters to complement the 
work of his original congregation. Un- 
like Don Bosco, Don Orione has not yet 
been canonized. 

Douglas Hyde’s biography of Don 
Orione is seen through the eyes of one 
who witnessed the work of the Commu- 
nists for the souls of youth. He is pre- 
pared to make a comparison with the 
work of Don Orione. While recom- 
mending both books to all, it might be 
well to point out that teachers and 
youth workers will find valuable point- 
ers in Hyde’s book. 

Dean Corcoran, O.F.M. Cap. 
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Philippine Duchesne, Frontier Mis- 
sionary of the Sacred Heart, by 
Louise Callan, R.S.C.J. 805 pp. 
Newman. $8. 


T= 1s the era of excellent biogra- 
phies, and the present one is to be 
ranked among the best. It is the story 
of a beautiful soul revealed in her own 
writings, an authentic narrative of the 
trials and fears, joys and triumphs of a 
pioneer American missionary. In Blessed 
Philippine were combined unusual and 
varied gifts, both of nature and of grace. 
She was a native of Dauphiny and had 
the characteristics of this rugged French 
province written large across her person- 
ality. She had a strong compassion for 
the poor; she possessed a heart of over- 
flowing generosity; she had a will that 
nothing could break or divert once she 
was convinced that it followed the will 
of God. Her sense of responsibility was 
great and her devotion to duty unfailing. 
Her patience under trial, physical en- 
durance, austerity and burning zeal for 
souls were distinguishing traits even be- 
fore she entered upon her life-work in 
America. 

In this biography Mother Callan is 
content to be an accompanist, who puts 
forth the value of the artist. Outside the 
preludes and interludes of interpreta- 
tion, she lets the voice dominate. The 
work of a skillful accompanist is not 
easy, for she must stress, sustain, give 
proof of technique, and endorse an in- 
terpretation, but never dominate. In this 
narrative we hear a voice that charms: 
Blessed Philippine writes vividly and 
her letters are full of human interest; a 
voice that elevates: there is a supernat- 
ural viewpoint that dominates all her 
writings; a voice that attracts: she is 
such a sympathetic and motherly soul, 
so full of natural affections, so sincere 
and humble. 

Blessed Philippine is best known to 
us as foundress in America of the first 
houses of the Society of the Sacred 
Heart. Six institutions were established 
under her guidance and supervision. 
The trials involved in this work brought 
to the fullest the virtues which she had 
cultivated from her earliest years. Al- 
though she had come to our shores to 
spread the faith among the Indians, 
Divine Providence, through her eccles- 
iastical superiors, directed her to labor 
for the preservation of the faith among 
European emigrants and their descend- 
ants. Her many letters and diaries reveal 
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Convent built at Florissant in 1819 by Mother Duchesne 


what prayers, sacrifices and heart-break- 
ing sorrows these institutions cost her. 
Her description of the trials throws 
much light on the conditions and habits 
of life in frontier towns, as well as on 
the difficulties inherent in training the 
children of pioneers. Poverty, cold, hun- 
ger, sickness, opposition from many 
quarters, ingratitude and calumny were 
ordeals that tested the courage and en- 
durance of Mother Duchesne and _ her 
Religious again and again. 

Her greatest desire was to teach the 
poor Indians. A start was made at Flor- 
issant in 1825, but the school was too re- 
mote from the Indian country to be suc- 
cessful, and after a few years the project 
was abandoned. Finally, when she was 
past seventy years of age and broken in 
health, she was allowed to accompany 
the first lasting mission among the Pota- 
watomi in Kansas, thus realizing her 
most ardent desire. 

Henry WILLMERING, S.]. 


My Neighbour As Myself, by Gus- 
tavo Corcao. Translated by Clo- 
tilde Wilson. 213 pp. Longmans, 
Green. $3.50. 


Se of conversion to Catholicism 
range all the way from Augustine’s 
Confessions to Hasley’s Reproachfully 


Yours. While all treat the same subject, 
no two are alike, because grace touches 
each soul in a unique way. A man’s 
whole life pattern affects his reaction to 
the stimulus of grace, and it is this per 
sonal touch which transforms every tale 
of every conversion into freshness and 
new marvels at the work of God in souls. 
Gustavo Corcao’s “discovery” comes 
about indirectly. By striving to quench 
his burning desire for truth as expressed 
in the wonders of material creation (he 
is a physicist by profession), the truth 
itself hits him. What enthralls him so 
in this world—electrons, stars, galvano 
meters, energy—are indeed part of the 
fabric of truth, but only a part. He ob 
serves men, selflessly dedicated to the 
causes of science and scientism, philan- 
thropy for the future, upgrading of the 
human race—yet in all this he sees an 
emptiness, hidden by the activity and 
impetus of this glorious quest for better 
ment. This emptiness, to Corcao, lies in 
our generation’s failure to insist upon 
the reality of each living man and 
woman so far as they are “fellow men, 
and children of God. The world’s view: 
point makes man a case history, a scien 
tific study, a psychometric data-sheet 
His course is shaken first by a series 
of commonplace happenings, then by his 
wife’s untimely death, and he clutches 
at science for support, to no avail. God 
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fnoves into the breach by similar ordi- 
ary events, and this searching, seeking 
rt finds rest and strength in full. 

) Tae book does not suffer in transla- 
mn from the Portuguese by any means. 
ost of it is written in the “semi-reverie” 
ityle, so that the net effect is more mood 
conviction than logical deduction. 
is might seem unusual in a writer 
whom one would expect to rely more on 








| physics than metaphysics. Mr. Corcao 


amply demonstrates his wide reading 
and philosophical curiosity and he shows 
the influence of many neo-scholastic and 
contemporary European excursions 
throughout his book. 


Joun J. Traynor, Jr. 


Giants of the Faith, by John A. 
' O’Brien. 316 pp. Hanover House. 
$3.75. 


7° OFTEN accounts of really great 
converts are written for the scholar 
rather than for the intelligent general 
reader. In an attempt to reach the latter, 
Father O’Brien of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity has tried to bring to life six out- 
standing converts: St. Paul, St. Augus- 
tine, Cardinal Newman, G. K. Chester- 
ton, Orestes Brownson and Isaac 
Hecker. Writing in a popular style, the 
author aims at providing “light and in- 
spiration” from their lives. 

The account of St. Paul presents a 
number of contemporary insights. 
Among them is the picture of the zeal- 
ous apostle conducting systematic in- 
quiry classes daily at Ephesus from 11 
AM. till 4 p.m. Attending these classes 
were such diverse students as storekeep- 
ers, philosophers, officials, “men and 
women of the upper classes, slaves and 
freemen.” To all these different types of 
students, Paul managed to communicate 
his burning vision of Christ crucified. 
“By using simple, clear language and 
illustrating his points with examples,” 
says the biographer, “Paul found it pos- 
sible to teach all thoroughly and effec- 
tively.” Father O’Brien himself uses the 
simple, clear approach. Although draw- 
ing freely on such scholarly sources as 
Prat, Holzner, Ricciotti, and Giordani 
as well as such early Fathers as St. John 
Chrysostom and St. Jerome, he speaks 
almost like a feature writer rather than 
a scholarly biographer. 

So too with the other “lives.” By con- 
trast with Paul’s Christocentric spiritual- 
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ity, Augustine’s comprehensive love of 
the Church as Christ’s incarnate Spouse 
breathes reverence and respect through 
all his words. Sometimes a brief bio- 
graphy of Augustine, such as this, will 
lead the reader on to the Confessions it- 
self or to The City of God. Anticipating 
this reaction, the author has provided, 
at the end of the book, suggestions for 
further reading and study. 

Take, for instance, Cardinal New- 
man, whose leading role in the Oxford 
Movement is too often explored only by 
“English majors.” Or consider G. K. 
Chesterton whose paradoxical character 
and gifts; as well as his singular devo- 
tion to the Mother of God—even before 
his conversion—is often mentioned mere- 
ly in an “aside.” Both non-Catholic and 
Catholic could well afford to know these 
men better. 

The two American “giants” likewise 
deserve a revival of interest. Brownson’s 
antagonism toward Newman, his associ- 
ations with the Transcendentalists, his 
attacks on the Irish immigrants, his pro- 
lific contributions to the leading periodi- 
cals of the day—all these facts are some- 
what dim in the contemporary consci- 
ousness. As for Isaac Hecker, the found- 
er of the Paulist Fathers, the biographer 
has made use of some new materials 
available for the first time as the result 
of research done by Father Vincent F. 
Holden for his forthcoming book on the 
outstanding convert. 

All in all, Giants of the Faith can be 
recommended as the kind of book which 
deserves a place on a general reader’s 
bookshelf. “The history of the world,” 
Carlyle said, “is but the biography of 
great men.” The history of the Church, 
one might add, is, in an important re- 
spect at least, the spiritual biographies of 
great converts. 


Sister Mary Aourn, B.V.M. 


Byron, by Leslie A. Marchand. 3 


vols.,, 1264 pp. Knopf. Boxed, 
$20. 


Sa 1812, the year in which he 
found himself famous after the 
publication of Childe Harold, there 
has been an idolatrous interest in Lord 
Byron. Scholars and the general reading 


public alike have been fascinated by his | 


life, loves and poetry. 
To his contemporaries he appeared a 
scandalous enigma. More often than not 
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by Denis Meadows 


An interesting study of the 
origin and historical develop- 
ment of the Society of Jesus, 
this volume traces Jesuit educa- 
tional and missionary enterprise 
during the modern era. Special 
attention is given to the revolu- 
tionary character of this rela- 
tively young Catholic order, and 
to the initiative and idealism 
that have defined its influence 
on Western history. 


Martyrs, Confessors, mission- 
aries, statesmen, philosophers, 
and scientists mark the passage 
of 400 years of Jesuit activity. 
The author’s account of the men 
who have formed the spirit of 
the Society of Jesus is a pene- 
trating study of Christian cour- 
age and sanctity. 


“Mr. Meadows, who knows 
the Order and its spirit well, has 
written a sympathetic and quite 
accurate account of the Jesuits 
and their work.”—-The Rev. W. 
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they misunderstood him and lamented 
his “wasted powers.” Dominant among 
their impressions was one of a handsome 
rake who might pen titillating egocen- 
tric poetry when he was not carousing 
with some woman; indeed, it appeared 
quite evident to his generation that he 
preferred to concentrate on liasons than 
make use of a supreme lyrical talent. 

Byron still remains something of an 
enigma for us of the twentieth century. 
Virtually every generation has had its 
own concept of him, and different bio- 
graphies present contradictory interpre- 
tations. “People take for gospel all I say 
and go away continually with false im- 
pressions,” the poet himself noted. 
“Mais n'importe!” he prophesied, “it will 
render the statements of my future bio- 
graphers more amusing. One will repre- 
sent me as a sort of sublime misanthrope. 
Another will portray me as a modern 
Don Juan; and a third . . . will, it is to 
be hoped, if only for opposition. sake, 
represent me as an amiable, ill-used gen- 
tleman, ‘more sinned against than sin- 
ning’.” 

Professor Marchand has put together 
what will remain, for several generations 
at least, the definitive life of Lord Byron; 
for this latest study has managed to skirt 
the pitfalls its subject foresaw for all his 
biographers. Moreover, unlike the num- 
erous volumes that hammer home a pre- 
conceived thesis, the author of this work 
has consciously avoided formulating one. 
He has made use of much new material 
that has recently come to light, and he 
has scrutinized all old source materials 
as if they were new. Finally, he has not 
been too bewitched by Byron other than 
to regard him as “a human being, shaped 
by the strange combination of his in- 
herited traits and his unnatural upbring- 
ing, but essentially likeable, disarmingly 
frank in his confession of his own pecca- 
dilloes, with a delightfully fresh obser- 
vation of human character . . . and a 
unique facility for lucid and concrete 
expression.” 

On the debit side, however, it seems 
that Professor Marchand was too intent 
and too anxious to reveal the whole story 
of his subject's life. The minutiae in 
certain chapters concerned with Byron’s 
amours, for example, might cause a read- 
er to ponder the value of a biographer 
placing an all-recording eye to countless 
boudoir keyholes. Even disregarding the 
exhaustive treatment of Byron’s sensual- 
ity, the poet perhaps has still been 
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buried under a mound of arid scholar- 
ship for all but the most scholarly of 
readers. 

Despite the fact that Professor 
Marchand cut his manuscript in half, 
(the original ran to over a million 
words), he should have been even more 
selective. Although he has managed to 
work a plethora of details accumulated 
from ten years of assiduous research, the 
overall impression is one of a weighty 
reference book—a reference book certain 
to be devoured by countless Byron de- 
votees, nonetheless. 

Georce A. Cevasco 


English Eccentrics, by Dame Edith 
Sitwell. 376 pp. Vanguard. $5. 


+6 p-comremacery, asserts Dame Edith 

Sitwell, “exists particularly in the 
English, and partly, I think, because of 
that peculiar and satisfactory knowledge 
of infallibility that is the hallmark and 
birthright of the British nation . . . This 
eccentricity . . . may even, indeed, be 
the Ordinary carried to a high degree of 
pictorial perfection.” 

Sifting through the fine screen of her 
native wit that huge Battlebridge Dust 
and Cinder Heap which resulted from 
the Great Plague and the Great Fire of 
London, the author extracts a Dicken- 





Illustration from “Byron” 
Byron in Albanian Dress 


sian multitude of waifs, strays an 
mountebanks. How many moldering 
tomes have reluctantly yielded their 
treasures to her probing it is impossible 
to say, though she has scrupulously 
acknowledged in the text the proven. 
ance of her characters. She has done 
more. With the deftness of Montaigne 
she has shaken out the lay figures, 
plumped them up with flesh. But here 
the resemblance to the Gallic essayist 
ends; for Dame Sitwell interprets her 
findings consistently with their nature, 
not for some predetermined end. 

What a curious, tragic, funny, awe 
some lot they are! Hovering on the 
fringe of seventeenth, eighteenth and 
even nineteenth century English litera- 
ture waver these “ornamental hermits,” 
the “Bank Nun,” poor Sarah White. 
head, and showy “Curricle Coates,” who 
persisted in embellishing Shakespearean 
roles until his auditors literally pelted 
him off stage. In these pages one may 
come to shudder over the sad end of 
Beau Brummell almost less than over 
the maunderings of Herbert Spencer in 
the message of his old age. However, lest 
the reader be overwhelmed by man’s 
frailty, he is thoughtfully provided with 
the spectacle of solemn Margaret 
Fuller, whom Mrs. Emerson had invited 
as a house guest for the deliberate Cand 
successful) purpose of spurring her emi- 
nent husband to unaccustomed laugh 
ter! Then !et the peruser relax into 
human warmth in the portraits of 
Charles Waterton and Jane Welsh 
Carlyle. 

In all justice to Dame Sitwell, it 
should be remarked that the hard bri 
liance of this book, delightful though it 
is, probably does not represent the full 
flowering of her talent. English Eccen 
trics was published in Britain a quartet 
of a century ago, when its author was 
still in quest of the fire at the heart of 
things. If the major portion of it had 
been written within the past two years 
since her conversion to Catholicism, 
Dame Sitwell’s sifting of the Battle 
bridge Dust Heap would have issued! 
more openly into the theme of one of 
her latest poems, “Song of the Dust”: 


If every grain of my dust should be a Se 
tan— 

If every atom of my heart were Lucifer— 

If every drop of my blood were an Abat¢ 
don 


—Yet should I love. 
Sr. Mary Davin Cameron, S.S.N.D. 
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Juz Cuurcn, An Introduction to the 
Theology of St. Augustine, by Stan- 
isaus J. Grabowski. 673 pp. Herder. 
$9.50. A guide to the entire theology 
of Augustine, and the tradition of 
Christian thought as crystallized in 
the works of Augustine. 

Go's Wortp anp You, by O. A. 
Battista, Sc.D. 229 pp. Bruce. $3.95. 
A non-technical study of modern dis- 
coveries in natural science in relation 
to the Creator of the universe. 

Hanppook oF Morat THEOLOGY, by 
Dominic M. Prummer, O.P. 496 
pp. Kenedy. $4.00. One volume com- 
pendium in English of the four-vol- 
ume standard authority on moral 
theology. Edited in line with the latest 
decisions of the teaching Church. 

Tat Honor oF Bernc a Man, by 
Edward Gannon, S.J. 245 pp. Loyola 
University Press. $4.00. A study of 
the life and work of Andre Malraux. 

mL1AN CATHOLICS IN Crisis, by Dino 

Del Bo. 120 pp. $3.00. A view of the 

contemporary political situation in 

Italy with reference to past develop- 


ment and future action. 


lve 1N THE Hory Sprnrt, by Rev. 
Bruno M. Hagspiel, $.V.D. 170 pp. 
Bruce. $3.50. A collection of retreat- 
type conferences for nuns written by 
a well-known retreat master. 

Tas MEANING oF CuristMas, by A. M. 
Avril, O.P. 153 pp. Fides. $2.75. A 
series of reflections on the Christmas 
Cycle of the liturgical year. 


‘fMosaic oF A BisHop, introduced by 


The Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati. 384 pp. St. 
Anthony Guild. $6.00. Manuscripts 
of the late Archbishop McNicholas 
of Cincinnati with biographical com- 
mentary. 


had f0kiceN: THe Sonc oF Soncs, Com- 
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mentary and Homilies, translated and 
annotated by R. P. Lawson. 385 pp. 
Newman. $4.00. Volume twenty-six 


fin the Ancient Christian Writers 


series. 

Nurtine History oF THE CHURCH BY 
Centuries, by Joseph McSorley, 
1174 pp. Herder. $12.00. Historical 
background of the Church, divided 


into four periods of five centuries 








each. New edition. 
luz SacrED Canons, A Concise Pre- 
sentation of the Current Disciplinary 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Norms of the Church, by John A. 
Abbo and Jerome D. Hannan. Two 
Volumes. Vol. I, Canons 1-869, 871 
pp. Vol. Il, Canons 870-2414, 936 
pp. Set, $19.00. Revised edition, up- 
to-date commentary on the Code of 
Canon Law. 

Tue Scuoxastic ANA.ysis oF Usury, 
by John T. Noonan, Jr. 432 pp. Har- 
vard University Press. $9.00. Center- 
ed on the rational analysis of usury 
this book reveals much about the re- 
lation of religion, reason and econo- 
mic facts in the West. 

Sr. JoHN oF THE Cross, by Fr. Bruno, 
O.D.C. 495 pp. Sheed & Ward. $6.00. 
Scholarly biography of the life, and 
discussion of the mystical doctrine of 
St. John of the Cross. New edition. 

THUNDER IN THE Nortu, by R. E. 
Lamb, C.S.B. 354 pp. Pageant. $5.00. 
Study of the late nineteenth century 
uprisings in Canada, especially the 
two revolts led by Louis David Riel. 

TocETHER IN Marriace, by John J. 
Kane. 154 pp. Fides. $2.95. Series of 
essays discussing common problems of 
married life. 


Paperbacks 


Tue Broruers Karamazov, by Fyodor 
Dostoyevsky, edited by Manuel Kom- 
roff. 701 pp. Signet. 75¢. Unabridged 
edition. 

A Catuo.tic Primer OF THE ECUMENT- 
cat Movement, by Gustave Weigel, 
S.J. 79 pp. Newman. 95¢. Vol. I of 
the Woodstock Papers. An introduc- 
tion to the ecumenical movement. 

CATHOLICISM AND THE ECUMENICAL 
Movement, by John M. Todd. 111 
pp. Longmans. $1.50. Study by a lay- 
man of the movement for unity in 
Christian bodies existing outside the 
Catholic Church and the position of 
the Church with regard to this move- 
ment. 

Tue Deep Soutn Says Never, by John 
Bartlow Martin. 181 pp. Ballantine 
Books. 35c. After an extensive trip 
through the Deep South, Journalist 
Martin reports the fight against in- 
tegration in our schools. Some of this 
material appeared originally in a Sat- 
urday Evening Post series. 

Tue Devin, by Bernard Leeming, S.]., 
Walter Farrell, O.P., and others. Can- 
terbury Books, Sheed & Ward. 75c. 


The problem of Satan, modern scep- 
ticism of him and fascination at the 
idea of him is discussed by theo- 
logians. 

Am FirreEN—Anp | Don’t Want 
to Die, by Christine Arnothy. 124 
pp. Eagle Books, Popular Library. 
25c. True story of the horrors of war 
from the diary of a fifteen-year-old 
girl living in Hungary during the 
Second World War. 


Tue Last Hurran, by Edwin O’Con- 


nor. 376 pp. Bantam. 50c. Celebrated, 
best-selling novel about a veteran 
political boss who ran for mayor just 
one more time to prove to himself he 
wasn’t finished. A superb job of vig- 


orous, humorous writing. 


MarriaGE AND THE Famity, by F. J. 


Sheed. 77 pp. Canterbury Books, 
Sheed & Ward. 75c. Excerpts from 
the author’s Society and Sanity. This 
book discusses the nature of sex and 
marriage, marriage and the law of 
God, marriage existential. 


Tue Roots oF THE REFORMATION, by 


Karl Adam. 95 pp. Canterbury Books, 
Sheed & Ward. 75c. Excerpts from 
One and Holy by the same author. 
Noted theologian’s discussion of the 
Reformation, concentrating first on 
the history and then on the central 
question today. 


Tue Rosary, by Maisie Ward. 96 pp. 


Canterbury Books, Sheed & Ward. 
75c. An abridged version of The 
Splendour of the Rosary by the same 
author. Meditative work explaining 
the rosary, giving the theological 
background, contemplating the mys- 
teries. 


SATELLITE, by Erik Bergaust and Wil- 


liam Beller. 176 pp. Bantam. 35c. The 
story of the first step that has opened 
the “space age” written by two scien- 
tific experts in rocketry and _astro- 
dynamics. 


Tey WaLxkep witn Gop, edited by 


Michael Williams. 182 pp. Primier 
Books. 50¢. Reprint of The Book of 
Christian Classics. Collection of ex- 
cerpts from the writings of great relig- 
ious philosophers. 


Tue Unrverse, a Scientific American 


book. 142 pp. Simon & Schuster. 
$1.45. Essays on the science of 
astronomy. 


‘Twenty Centuries oF CHuRCH AND 


State, by Sidney Z. Ehler. 160 pp. 
Newman. $$1.95. Inquiry into the re- 
lationship between Church and State. 
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PX Bemtousre-—-0 goes the rough 
definition I am about to invent— 
are men who have been omnivorous, 
usually professionally so, readers for 
many years. Prospectors, like Keats, in 
the realms of gold, they have stored-up 
memories of riches from the places 
where enthusiasms have led them. They 
return from all journeys with lavish 
spoils. ‘The best of them know how to 
make the familiar fresh and once more 
welcome, and also how to dig out the 
strange and rare. 

Three of America’s best known and 
undoubtedly most omnivorous profes- 
sional bookmen have newly brought out 
new (and for not one of them the first ) 
anthologies. J. Donald Adams, for many 
years book editor of the New York 
Times, is the editor of Triumph over 
Odds (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, $6); 
Bennett Cerf, book publisher and lec- 
turer, has brought out Reading for 
Pleasure (Harper, $4.95); and F. J. 
Sheed, publisher and author, has com- 
piled The New Guest-Room Book 
(Sheed and Ward, $7.50). Mr. Sheed, 
by the way, far too modestly calls him- 
self an “assembler.” A dangerous trend 
in the making, I think, and one I hope 
will not catch on. For the anthologist 
at his best, as these three books amply 
show, has two contributions, beyond the 
mere assembling, to make to his book: 
the idea which gives pattern to the work; 
and a warmth of personality or interest 
which makes reading a shared experi- 
ence, not alone with the authors who are 
presented in excerpt, but with the an- 
thologist himself. 

The idea which gives pattern to 
Triumph over Odds is conveyed in the 
subtitle—“An Anthology of Man’s Un- 
conquerable Spirit.” “It is infinitely 
more important for us today,” writes 
Mr. Adams in his foreword, “when we 
are all aware that man, in technological 
cunning, has far outstripped his day-to- 
day moral stature, to remember the spir- 
itual peaks he has reached at many 
moments in his history than it is to dwell 
upon our knowledge of his repeated de- 
scents into bestiality.” The book is 
divided into two sections, one showing 
man “against the outer world,” and the 
other “against the inner world.” In the 
first section, among other good things, 
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are the account by Herodotus of the 
holding of the pass at Thermopylae, two 
autobiographical records by Charles A. 
Lindbergh, Southey’s classic account of 
Nelson’s death at Trafalgar, and Francis 
Parkman’s glowing words on the martyr- 
dom of Saint Isaac Jogues. Among the 
“inner world” selections are a passage 
from St. Augustine’s Confessions, the 
official transcript of the trial of Joan of 
Arc, Father Francis B. Thornton’s mov- 
ing “The Four Chaplains,” and Anne 
Frank’s Diary of a Young Girl. For sheer 
eloquence John Mason Brown’s story of 
the sacrifice Charles Lamb made to take 
care of his demented sister is the equal 
of the finest things in this splendid col- 
lection. 

Mr. Cerf and Mr. Sheed have direct- 
ed their efforts more to the reader's re- 
laxation than his inspiration, although it 
is worthy of note that both Mr. Adams 
and Mr. Cerf have excerpted from Mau- 
rice Herzog’s Annapurna the explorer’s 
account of the ascent of the famous 
mountain. Reading for Pleasure calls on 
fiction as well as fact, of course, and 
fiction so varied that only the general 
criterion of “readability” ties it together. 
Galsworthy turns up here—his first in- 
clusion in an anthology in some time; 
perhaps Mr. Cerf will set off the prom- 
ised revival—with “Indian Summer of a 
Forsyte,” an elegaic, transitional story 
from The Forsyte Saga; also Cunder 
such Cerf-like headings as “It Takes All 
Kinds” and “Where There’s a Thrill”) 
there are short stories by Maugham, 
Frank O’Connor, Thurber, Edith Whar- 
ton, Scott Fitzgerald and Hemingway. 
Mr. Cerf has avoided things that “a con- 
firmed anthology buff” would be likely 
to have seen again and again, inciden- 
tally confirming this column’s suspicion 
that the anthology buff does, after all, 
exist. As I am a confirmed fiction buff 
myself, I enjoyed the non-fiction some- 
what more, especially Fred Allen on 
vaudeville and J. A. Hunter on big 
game hunting. 

From F. J. Sheed’s The New Guest- 
Room Book I learned chiefly what I 
have been missing by somehow passing 
up Sister Mary Jean Dorcy’s Shepherd's 
Tartan; I learned too what an amusing 
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writer Monsignor Knox was in his 
lighter moments. One of the very best 
things in the entire book is a reminis- 
ence under the title “Childhood of a 
Scripture Translator,” taken from a BBC 
talk. And another is his detective story, 
given here unabridged, The Viaduct 
Murder. Chesterton is to be met with 
throughout the book, in both verse 
and prose, both in rather minor key. The 
entire first section concerns marriage and 
(sometimes) love; from it I liked best 
John Farrow on St. Thomas More’s two 
wives and Dr. John Wu’s description of 
his marriage to the wife he had never 
seen. Although I felt that the accent 
might be too British for many American 
readers, I certainly felt Mr. Sheed had 
once again made any room a guest room 
for several pleasure-filled hours. 


C)= RECOGNIZED field of anthology- 
making is that which celebrates 
the anniversary of a magazine, or just 
rummages in back files, anniversary or 
no. Two distinguished American maga- 
zines are given the anthology treatment 
in Jubilee: One Hundred Years of the 
Atlantic, edited by Edward Weeks and 
Emily Flint (Little, Brown, $7.50), and 
The Saturday Review Treasury edited 
by John Haverstick (Simon and Schus- 
ter, $6). Because the Atlantic was long 
thought of as a New England institu- 
tion, the voice of “the Hub,” it is inter- 
esting that the editors begin with an 
article of reminiscences of Lincoln and 
end with Lippmann on the failure of 
American diplomacy, thus placing New 
England matters neatly in between 
national and international affairs. And 
no other American magazine ever had so 
many distinguished contributors—in the 
beginning, particularly, what with Haw- 
thorne, Lowell, Emerson, Howells, 
Mark Twain. “Our aim from the first,” 
says Mr. Weeks, the magazine’s ninth 
and current editor, “has been to reach 
thinking people and to entertain them 
or make them think harder.” Jubilee re 
flects this dual aim, pursued over a cen 
tury of war and crisis. Atlantic authors 
were soon reporting on the Civil War, 
bringing news of the West to Boston, 
and fighting the battle against the city 
slum—all matters to which sections are 
(Continued on page 65) 
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God and the Ways of Knowing, by 
Jean Danielou. Translated by 
Walter Roberts. 249 pp. Meridian 
Books. $3.75. 


— is the type of book that Father 
Danielou writes with consummate 
skill. Drawing on the best of contem- 
porary Catholic and non-Catholic 
thought on the subject of that meeting 
between God and man which we call 
religion, he has woven the multiplicity 
of his sources into an organic whole 
which sheds new light on each of its 
component parts. 

The first chapter of the volume dis- 
cusses the God of the pagan religions. 
Paganism, says the author, being based 
on that creation which is a natural 
revelation of the Creator, was essentially 
a cosmological worship. As such, its basic 
orientation was correct, seeking as it did 
to know the author of the cosmos. Its 
tragedy, however, was never to preserve 
this basic impulse from contamination; 
consequently pagan religion always ap- 
pears in history as vitiated by polythe- 
ism, pantheism or dualism. 

Father Danielou next considers God 
as He is known in natural theology—the 
God of the philosophers. Here, he notes, 
we come to a striking paradox: human 
reason can assert that God exists and yet 
must confess ignorance of the intimate 
nature of this most intelligible of beings, 
for to natural reason God is the supreme- 
ly Other, transcending all created con- 
cepts and ideas. 

Fortunately man has been given a 
more perfect knowledge of God by God’s 
own free gift and Father Danielou turns 
in his third chapter to a discussion of 
God as He is known through the Old 
Testament. As the God of natural 
teligion is known through creation, so 
the God of the Old Testament is known 
Principally through the Covenant; and 
the divine features that are constantly 
manifested in the Covenant are four: 
truth, justice, love, holiness, all of which 
must be understood in their biblical, not 
their Greek meanings. 

} Though the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment represents a great advance over the 
tligion of paganism and of natural 
theology, it remains only a transitory 
stage intended to lead to the fullness of 
revelation in and through Christ. The 
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remaining three chapters of the volume 
are accordingly devoted to a considera- 
tion of the Christian God. The first of 
these concluding chapters sketches the 
New Testament doctrine of the Trinity; 
the second of them emphasizes the role 
of the Church as the guardian of trini- 
tarian revelation; and the last chapter of 
all gives an introduction to the meeting 
between the Christian and his trinitarian 
God which takes place in mystical ex- 
perience. 

The above sketch can give no ade- 
quate idea of the richness and profund- 
ity of Father Danielou’s. exposition. 
Needless to say, the book is highly rec- 
ommended to all who are interested in 
an intelligent and reverent exposition of 
man’s ways of knowing God. The trans- 
lation is in general satisfactory. 


R. F. Smrru, S.J. 


Christianity Among the Religions of 
the World, by Arnold Toynbee. 
116 pp. Scribners. $2.75. 


; HIS BOOK is made up of four lectures. 
.The first seeks criteria for compari- 
sons between the “higher religions;” the 
second shows how the barriers between 
religions are breaking down; the third 
points out how Christianity is no longer 
tied to the apron-strings of the Western 
World, which Dr. Toynbee shows is a 
great advantage; and the fourth studies 





Jean Danielou: Rich and profound 


what should be the Christian approach to 
other non-Christian faiths. Clearly, this 
is an important subject and, the author 
being who he is, the book is an im- 
portant statement of the question. 

The attitude of Dr. Toynbee towards 
religion and Christianity in particular 
has not remained constant. In the first 
three volumes of A Study of History 
religion was but a chrysalis out of which 
came civilizations. In Volumes IV-VI of 
the same study religion, and particularly 
Christianity, is seen to be the supreme 
moment in the history of man, while in 
the last volumes, particularly Volume 
VII, we have an attempt on his part to 
compare the great religions of the world 
and, one would think, attempt to create 
a syncretic religion from them all. There 
are two other places in which he has ex- 
pressed his thought at some length, one 
in a lecture entitled “Christianity and 
Civilization” given at Oxford in 1940 
and to be found in Civilization on Trial, 
then a second more lately in a large book 
published in 1956, A Historian’s Ap- 
proach to Religion. The former seems 
to give the palm to Christianity, and es- 
pecially to Catholicism; the latter more 
nearly approaches the attitude of Vol- 
ume VII in A Study of History. 

This most recent of the thoughts of 
Dr. Toynbee on the subject, the book on 
review, seems clearer and more sober 
than much that has gone before. But 
even here there seem to be two irrecon- 
cilable strands. On the one hand Dr. 
Toynbee tells the Christian to hold his 
conviction in its entirety and go preach 
to the world, while on the other, he 
would seem to say that at root ail the 
great religions have much the same 
truths to teach, each emphasizing differ- 
ent aspects of the mystery. He closes 
with a quotation from Symmachus 
which appeals to him: “It is impossible 
that so great a mystery should be ap- 
proached by one road only.” In this way 
he would deny the uniqueness of any of 
the “higher religions,” especially Chris- 
tianity which claims it most. 

This is a great question and it should 
be carefully studied by Catholic think- 
ers. It would be an error to maintain that 
God had not revealed himself to any 
but Christians or Jews. St. Paul him- 
self said that all men could discover God 
by the things that He had made. Job 
was no Jew yet he was befriended by 
God. Every truth the world has about 
God comes from Him, Who is the 
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Truth. Who would dare say that non- 
Christian religions are nothing but 
error? Yet we, as Christians, believe that 
all men, whether they are fully aware 
of it or not, are saved through Christ. 
However, this is not the place to discuss 
the point, but simply to bring it to the 
reader’s notice. 
Cotumsa Cary-Extwes, O.S.B. 


Of Cell and Cloister, by Doley Moss. 
248 pp. Bruce. $4. 


| N AN AMBITIOUS attempt to synthesize 

all the essentials of the monastic and 
religious life throughout the entire 
course of the Church’s history, the 
author presents a readable and delight- 
ful book. There is a mass of information 
and a fine sense of beauty and meaning. 
This reviewer especially appreciates the 
biographical portrayals of such saints as 
Teresa of Avila, Francis de Sales, Vin- 
cent de Paul, with all the warmth of 
affection that the author has for them. 
Impressive most of all is the cumulative 
effect of the evidence of good done in 
the Church by her holy men and 
women in the religious life. 

But the negative aspects are equally 
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evident. To the mind of this reviewer a 
book of this kind can be done only by 
an immense effort of collaboration of 
many workers, or at best by a writer of 
consummate theological-historical scho- 
larship. Too readily in the pages of the 
book one senses the use of sources that 
the author has not mastered. There is 
clearly lacking the “control of sources,” 
which critics delight to praise in works 
of learning. 

Not only do we note oversimplifica- 
tion, which is the bane of svnthesis, but 
also inadequate and even false presenta- 
tions. The statement on page 25, that 
Augustine had the canons of the cathe- 
dral so organized under a rule which he 
wrote for them as to make them Canons 
Regular, is reading much into the past 
which took place only later. On page 29 
there is the statement that Cassian’s 
fame was dimmed “by his controversy 
with Saint Augustine over Pelagianism, 
a heresy of those times; in it he became 
so extreme that he was deemed ‘semi- 
Pelagian’ and his works were officially 
censored.” In reality, Cassian rather 
sought to avoid what he considered the 
extreme anti-Pelagian teaching of Aug- 
ustine, and fell into the error of attribut- 
ing too little to divine grace, too much 
to the human will. The controversy was 
rather on the part of others. Despite his 
error, Cassian remains one of the great 
masters of the spiritual life. 

The attempt (page 99) to associate 
the founding of the Carmelites with the 
Old Testament prophets or with Saint 
John the Baptist surpasses all credulity. 

The whole statement on the Reforma- 
tion is weak, despite the strong langu- 
age. It is grossly unfair to Martin Luther 
and the whole spirit of his teaching to 
make the assertion, “ ‘justification by 
faith alone’ disavowed the merit of any 
‘work’ of virtue and allowed anv license 
without harm to the ‘justified’.” Not 
mere irenicism, but also a wholesome re- 
spect for historic truth should prompt 
the author to make a more thorough 
study of what Luther actually meant 
when he denounced “works” and seem- 
ed to allow license. 

The reviewer is totally at a loss to 
comprehend what the author means by 
the statement on page 149: “Henry did 
not intend heresy, but schism only.” 
There is much discussion as to what 
Henry actually did, and what was the 
meaning of his declaration that he was 


the head of the church in England in 








all things temporal and spiritual. Buy 
definitely Henry’s statement is heretical, 
for the Council of Florence had defined 
as an article of faith that the pope was 
the spiritual head of the whole Church, 
Moreover, the Church has always 
taught that no layman can rule in mat- 
ters spiritual in the Church. 

These are some of the inadequacies of 
the work, as seen by this reviewer. They 
arise, it seems to him, from the very 
nature of the attempt to summarize and 
synthesize such a vast field. In such a 
task only the rarest scholarship can suc- 
ceed. 


Epwin G. Karser, C.PP.S, 


My Sunday Reading, by Kevin 
O'Sullivan, O.F.M. 345 pp. Bruce. 
$5. 


A: THE Bishop of Meath states in his 
brief Foreword to this volume: 
“The finding of ancient scrolls in 
Arabian caves attracted world-wide at- 
tention.” This plus a growing interest 
for twenty years or so in Sacred Scrip- 
ture on the part of Catholics generally 
has produced what could be called a 
Bible Movement. 

My Sunday Reading is a little hard to 
classify. The Confraternity translation of 
the Epistle and Gospel for each Sunday 
are set page-width. Below this reading, 
and set in two-column width, is a section 
explaining the passage, with all its key- 
words unlocked. A brief but stimulating 
application to current Catholic living 
follows the explanation. 

It is the author’s hope that the lay- 
man besides being present at Mass will 
devote some of the week-end leisure in 
refreshing his mind on points of Cath- 
olic doctrine. “The Sunday lessons, read 
at Mass, are a most valuable source for 
such a refresher course.” 

The volume is handsomely produced. 
Running heads and page-enumeration 
are set at the bottom. The interchange 
from full page width to two-column 
width provides continual variation. Bold 
type, though freely used, does not over 
load the page. Each Sunday is set as 4 
chapter, with a bold symbolic ornament 
at the top; some of these are done in red. 

This reviewer found it strange that 
the author should have included Ascer 
sion Thursday, but none of the other 
holy days, in his volume. 

Geratp Exxarp, S.J. 
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SPIRITUAL BOOKSHELF 





By JOSEPH MEANEY, M.M. 


A NOTEWORTHY addition to the Cross 
and Crown Series of Spirituality 
has been made in CONQUEST OF 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD by John 
of the Angels, O.F.M. (Herder, $3.95). 
The author was-a Spanish Franciscan, 
contemporary of St. Theresa of Avila, 
and a well known preacher and spiritual 
writer of his day. In the present work, 
he offers a general treatise on the 
piritual life. Fray Juan says in the Pro- 
gue, “The title of the book is new, 
but it is indicative of what is attempted 
in it: to give instruction concerning the 
kingdom of God which is within us and 
to teach the order which must be fol- 
lowed in order to enjoy it.” His presenta- 
tion is in the form of dialogues between 
the Disciple, who proposes questions 
about difficulties met with in striving to 
cultivate the interior life, and the Master 
who answers them, thereby acting the 
part of a director who leads the soul on 
to the ways of interior recollection and 
the habit of union with God. The dia- 
lgue form is used with marked success. 
The style is easy, smooth and at times 
forceful. The translation reads well. 
This is not a study of the fine points 
of mystical theology. Fray Juan is con- 
cerned with essentials, with what is 
fundamental in living a holy life. He 
stresses the necessity of. penance and 
tue detachment from sin as the first step 
to be taken in the conquest of the king- 
dom. The final section or dialogue is on 
interior recollection, some of the more 
advanced stages of prayer, and union 
with God. Dedicated souls in the world 
well as religious should discover in 
this book the way to genuine holiness. 
CHRISTIANS AWAKE by Rev. 
George Albion (Longmans, $3.00) is in 
the words of the author an omnium 
uatherum of his B.B.C. broadcasts 
Which were given with a view to reach- 
ing the masses of the “Great Unchurch- 
a.” The scope of the talks is Christian 
in the broad sense, not strictly Roman 
Catholic; however, the final chapter of 
the book, which stands as a conclusion, 


‘Lisa dispassionate discussion of the logic 


in the Roman Catholic view on unity 
and the ecumenical movement. 
Religion is shown to be common 
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sense; and Christ is allowed to speak for 
Himself. At this, the author is engag- 
ingly successful. When he expresses his 
own views, he is clear, calm and friend- 
ly. The book mingles apologetics with 
asceticism attractively, stirring, urging, 
without pressing, without offense. Apol- 
ogetics here is not Christianity on the 
defensive; it is a positive exposition of 
why men should be Christians. Ascetic- 
ism is proposed in the same vein. The 
book is divided into five parts: God and 
You; You and God; You and Your 
Neighbor; Just You; and Can God Do 
Wtihout You? The last part, in answer 
to the question posed, is on the Chris- 
tian’s responsibility as a member of the 
Mystical Body, and it stresses the Chris- 
tian’s duty to aid his fellow-man towards 
active membership in the Mystical 
Body. The book is stimulating, the kind 
which may be opened at random and 
read a little at a time with great profit. 
QUEEN OF HEAVEN by Rene 
Laurentin (Macmillan, $2.50) is a solid 
contribution to Mariology, intended for 
a wide public. It is written for those who 
have a living experience with the reali- 
ties of faith and for the theologian. 
Two general themes are treated: de- 
velopment of Marian doctrine down 
through the Christian era, and the grad- 
ual unfolding or clarification of Mary’s 
destiny. In treating of the first, what the 
Old as well as the New Testament has 
to say of Mary is considered. Then by 
stages, the development of Marian doc- 
trine is reviewed: from the first century 
to the Council of Ephesus, from 
Ephesus to Trent, from the end of the 
sixteenth century to the end of the 
eighteenth, and finally through the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. With 
regard to her destiny in the Christian 
dispensation, Mary’s position before and 
at the Incarnation is considered; then 
her divine motherhood, her cooperation 
in the Redemption, her position as the 
link between the time of Christ and the 
time of the Church, her place in the 
eschatological image of the Church, and 
her part in the consummation of all 
things. The book is extensively docu- 
mented. Readers who bring to it some 
familiarity with Scripture will reap 
greater profit. The treatment is scholar- 
ly, concise and lucid. For the easy grasp 


of the lay reader, theological principles 
are well expounded on the proper evalu- 
ation of basic revealed truths, the valid 
application of logic to revelation, and 
the development of dogma. 

MOTHER OF GOD by Cyril Ber- 
nard, O.D.C., (Macmillan, $2.50) is a 
panegyrical compendium on our Blessed 
Mother. Material for the book has been 
gathered from theologians and ecclesi- 
astical writers as well as from Doctors 
and Fathers of the Church who have 
eulogized her unstintingly. It is basic in 
the author’s theological thinking that 
the Incarnation “is the central fact of 
creation, its climax, crown and perhaps 
its real purpose.” This heightened re- 
gard for the mystery of the Incarnation, 
with which our Blessed Mother is in- 
timately and_ inseparably involved, 
further enhances for the author her 
unique position in the divine economy. 
Little wonder then that he so extols her 
special prerogatives, her predestination, 
her divine maternity, her immaculate 
conception, her sanctity, her perpetual 
virginity and her assumption. It is why 
he gives full vent to his feelings about 
his queen and mother. 

The author strains constantly at the 
leash of theology to express what is sup- 
erlative in her regard, and occasionally 
he seems to get away for an instant. He 
rejoices in such statements as “Mary's 
authority over the divine child was ex- 
ceeded only by that of the Eternal 
Father;” and “He set her as the Alpha 
and the Omega in His life.” With de- 
light he repeats encomiums from his 
sources, like the one that refers to “the 
all but infinite dignity to which she has 
been raised;” and another which reads, 
“She attained, by her own operation, to 
the very confines of divinity.” This book 
will surely shock many Protestants and 
delight many Catholics. 

SPIRITUAL RICHES OF THE 
ROSARY MYSTERIES by Charles J. 
Callan, O.P., and John F. McConnell, 
M.M. (Wagner, $3.95) was written to 
enable those who say the Rosary to med- 
itate upon the mysteries properly. The 
authors are both prominent Scripture 
scholars. In sharing with us their vast 
store of scriptural and theological knowl- 
edge, they intend to open up the great 
treasury of spiritual riches which the 


- Rosary mysteries contain, so that all may 


consider them more thoughtfully and be 
drawn to imitate them more effectively. 
The style is pleasing, clear and simple. 
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Extensive background information is 
given on the nature of attention to 
prayer, on the structure of the Rosary, 
on methods of reciting it, and on the 
locale of the mysteries. The mysteries 
are discussed separately, in order; and 
uniformity of procedure is observed with 
regard to each: the historical back- 
ground of the mystery is presented first; 
then suggestions on how to meditate 
upon the mystery; finally, additional 
thoughts for reflection and further med- 
itation on the mystery. There is an ap- 
pendix on the Rosary as a prayer, as an 
indulgenced prayer, on the Rosary and 
other devotions in honor of Mary, and 
novena prayers. 

This book lights up, as it unfolds, the 
hidden treasures of the Rosary myster- 
ies. It makes clear that reciting the 
Rosary is not just a dutiful exercise of 
filial piety to be gone through simply 
because someone has said it should be 
done; rather it points up the Rosary’s 
appeal as a spiritually rich experience in 
devout prayer. 


Ws THE archdiocese of Chicago 
conducted a crusade for prodigals 
a few years ago, the editor of the arch- 
diocesan paper, The New World, wrote 
a series of articles which contributed 
much to the success of the crusade. 
These. have been collected under the 
tite NOW IS THE ACCEPTABLE 
TIME by Msgr. Thomas A. Meehan 
(Benziger, $2.85). The articles focus at- 
tention on the evils attending a loss of 
the sense of sin in our times. Each one 
is directed to some prodigal or great sin- 
ner of history who came back to grace 
and a holy life. Some striking, some 
touching lessons to be learned by young 
and old alike are embodied in these 
brief articles. The author’s thoughts are 
timely, conveyed in simple forthright 
language of the day. The atmosphere of 
the book is anything but sanctimonious 
or pietistic; this is common sense, a prac- 
tical book, wholesomely modern. 

KEY TO THE PSALMS by Mary 
Perkins Ryan (Fides, $3.50) is almost 
entirely a recast of what the author did 
in The Psalms, the Fides translation. 
She wrote the Introduction to that book, 
and we are told in the Preface of this 
one that she did the translation also. 
The present work, like The Psalms, is 
intended to encourage adoption of the 
psalms for personal and group prayers. 
In reference to this, it emphasizes the 
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extent to which they satisfy the prayer 
needs of man, and it offers necessary 
background material for a more intelli- 
gent appreciation of the psalter. 

The Introduction of The Psalms was 
devoted partly to an academic discussion 
of key-words and themes which keep re- 
curring in the psalter, and in fact 
throughout the Old ‘Testament. A 
proper understanding of these is essen- 
tial for a valid interpretation of the text. 
Here, that material with some additions 
is distributed in chapters under two gen- 
eral headings: “The Plan of God's 
Heart” and “God Fulfilling His Prom- 
ises.” The new arrangement is such that 
discussion of the key-words and themes 
sheds light not only on how they were 
used in the Old Testament but also on 
how their prophetic reference has been 
realized in the New, and so in our life 
in the Church. Each chapter gives the 
explanation of a key-word, a group of 
key-words, or a theme, and that is fol- 
lowed by several psalms which illustrate 
what has been explained. In this way, 
the author makes her work more prac- 
tical; she pin-points and elucidates what 
she had to say in The Psalms. 

Those who are obliged to recite the 
Office and lay folk who would like to 
enter more fully into the prayer life of 
the Church would do well to read this 
book; it is especially recommended to 
candidates for the subdeaconate. Diver- 
gences from the new Psalterium Pianum, 
observable occasionally in the transla- 
tion, do not detract notably from the 
excellence of the work as a whole. The 
discussion questions which have been 
added to the chapters suggest the possi- 
bility of using it for study club material. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE by 
Vilma G. Little (Kenedy, $3.00) is a 
handbook on the Divine Office prepared 
for women religious and for lay people 
who feel drawn to participate in the 
Church’s own daily prayer. The author 
discusses the history of the Office and 
its structure. She has used the Divine 
Office herself for over fifty years; her 
approach to the subject is practical, and 
her explanations are clear. Special in- 
structions on how to use the Ordo are 
given. There are four appendices: on 
rhythmic psalmody, rhythmic recitation 
of the hymns, how an antiphon is to be 
recited or sung before a psalm, and on 
bodily attitudes and gestures at Office. 
Some recommended books on the Office 
are added. The author directs beginners 


to start out saying just Vespers and 
Lauds each day for a while; she suggests 
that this be done during Advent. Mating 
should be taken up later; and finally the 
Hours and Compline. It is assumed that 
a Latin Breviary is to be used. 

In communities for women where the 
Divine Office is recited or sung, the 
Mistress of Novices will want to see this 
book. It is recommended to that limited 
circle of lay people who have the time, 
the necessary knowledge of Latin, and a 
fervent desire to participate more in- 
timately in the liturgical prayer of the 
Church. 

An up to date question and answer 
book is always a good volume to have at 
hand. ASK AND LEARN by Robert 
Kekeisen (Newman, $3.50) is such a 
book. Readers of the Register, the na- 
tional Catholic weekly published in 
Denver, and perhaps the most widely 
read Catholic paper in the country, are 
already familiar with the Ask and Learn 
column of that weekly; it is from the 
best material of that column that this 
book has been composed. Its special 
value is to be found in the answers to 
questions which appear less frequently 
or seldom in publications. There are 
many questions dealt with here which 
one meets with naturally in the ordi- 
nary question box. The questions and 
their answers are arranged in sections, 
covering the entire range of Catholic 
life: matters of belief, morality, Holy 
Scripture, liturgy, philosophy, history 
and the origins of certain Catholic prac- 
tices; and there is a convenient Index. 
When answering questions, the author 
often refers to the exact source of his 
reply, thereby obviating the use of foot 
notes or a bibliography. 

MARRIAGE A GREAT SACRA- 
MENT by Canon Jacques Leclercq 
(Macmillan, $1.95) aims to reintroduce 
into the secular notion of marriage the 
sacramental and mystical aspects which 
belong to it in its Christian context. 
Marriage is not merely a natural insti 
tution; it is a natural institution which 
has been supernaturalized. For the vast 
majority of mankind, it is the state im 
life wherein their eternal destiny is to 
be worked out. This book is intended 
for such. In the words of the author, 
“This book is not written for children. 
It is meant for husbands and wives, and 
for those young people who are prepat- 
ing for marriage, to help them reflect on 
what is the ideal of married union fot 
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the Christian.” Canon Leclercq dis- daily life, MY OTHER SELF by Clar- 
cusses every phase of Christian marri- ence J. Enzler (Bruce, $3.50) will prove 
we. He reassembles the whole of mar- an _ inspiring guide. The author has 
ied life around a central core of religion adopted the spirit of the Imitation of 
md religious truth which, in the Provi- Christ, fusing it with that of St. Frances 
dence cf God, will be the source of sup- _ de Sales’ Introduction to a Devout Life 
ematural life and love for those who in an atmosphere that is thoroughly 
allow these convictions to shape their modern; he has contrived to have Christ 


married lives. speak to the soul personally, imparting 

Personal intimacy with Christ be- to it a formal summary of Christian 
comes all Christians. It is not an attain- asceticism. Since happiness is the goal of 
ment reserved solely for religious and human life, Our Lord tells the soul how 
contemplatives; it is meant for lay peo- __ to arrive at it. He shows the way, which 
ple as well. Efforts to emphasize this is through abandonment to the divine 
abound in the most insistent pronounce- will, by detachment and prayer. This 
ments of the Holy See during the last _ entails a life of virtue in fidelity to the 
half century. Communications on Cath- _—_ duties of one’s state in life as a member 


dic Action, the lay apostolate, the | of the Mysical Body, nourished by the 
Mystical Body, liturgical worship and — Eucharist. Our Lord’s words detail this 
devotion to the Eucharist, all stress it. | quite minutely, His counsel radiating 
To assist the layman in achieving such the spirit of the priestly prayer for unity 
personal intimacy with Christ in his | which He uttered after the last supper. 





The Revolt Against Tolerance 
(Continued from page 9) 


aimlessly trampling the remains of a Faced with an open challenge, our de- 
convention that has been shattered long = fense would have to shift its emphasis 


ago, he swung the first ax at tolerance, from sentimental or mystic appeal to 
and the reverberations will be a long plain rational argument. Assuming 
time dying. rationality in our opponents and hearers, 


Let us assume that these predictions some things may at last be said that have 
come true; that more writers will take | badly needed saying (and just as badly 
up arms against the minority groups needed to be listened to, the less attrac- 
they have been dutifully defending. tive part for us all). The Church in 
Who will in fact suffer? America has points to make that are not 

Of the three minorities we have been adequately covered by Spike the Altar 
discussing, only Catholics have a real _ Boy or quaint Irishisms; and accusations 


stake in—let’s say—good public relations. | have been leveled against her that are 
We are the only ones who invite con- not answered by Bing Crosby singing 
verts, who seek to spread a doctrine; the | “Adeste Fideles.” 

racial minorities in general are alert only There is a reality behind the much- 
that no one abrogates their rights as abused word brotherhood, but defining 
citizens, and they must of course con- _ it and making it desired is a huge task— 


stantly fight the unreasoning hatred that one that demands deep thought and 
tends toward that result. In this sense frank debate. We were coming no closer 
the Church would face the more con- __ to the reality of brotherhood by insisting 
ctete losses from a real anti-minority that everyone pay lip service to the 
movement; and I think the Church word. 
would likely be a prime target. Yet the If Cozzens, with his strange combina- 
fight of the racial minorities would be _ tion of fish-cold hatreds and splendid 
the harder. We are armed for it, and _ literary gifts, has really started the criti- 
they are not. cal debate that can bring the reality 
Catholics can oppose argument with closer, then he has unwittingly done the 
agument; racial groups can only appeal _— minorities he despises a signal favor. 
treason in general. There is a concrete 
answer to “Catholics worship statues,” Wife SHAPE will this debate take if 
but none to “I don’t like Jews.” it comes, and just what will the 
For the Church at least, then, the minorities be fighting? Cozzens’ book is 
eect of such an anti-minority trend in no way a model or a manifesto for a 
might ultimately be all to the good. | new movement, yet it so exhaustively 
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presents the case against tolerance that 
it is worth studying. 

Briefly, his philosophy is that of a 
natural hierarchy in America. He pre- 
sents our true, desirable social structure 
as a pyramid, with the mature, a-religi- 
ous white Protestant at the top. This 
concept pervades and shapes his book; 
almost without exception each character 
is assigned a definite place in the 
structure. 

At its absolute, rarefied peak is Coz- 
zens Ideal Man: Arthur Winner, Sen- 
ior, deceased father of the central char- 
acter. He has every desirable trait. The 
total excellence of the “Man of Reason” 
(Cozzens’ epithet) is established by his 
having served for years as a prominent 
lay member and financial adviser of his 
Episcopal church, while secretly regard- 
ing all religion as a labored and tire- 
some myth. This hypocrisy, Cozzens 
assures us, is really the flower of mature 
perfection: to be an agnostic, yet courte- 
ously to disguise the fact rather than 
violate convention (and, incidently, to 
become a minority.) To Arthur Winner, 
Senior, his son reflects, “Professed skep- 
ticism was a vulgar sin against taste . . . 
Of moment, was only the simple ques- 
tion of what was seemly and what was 
unseemly.” 

Arthur Winner, Junior, and his part- 
ner, Julius Penrose, are ideal men in 
their way, but not to this almost mythi- 
cal extent. (Penrose’s extended preach- 
ments indicate that he is Cozzens’ own 
voice; it is Penrose who delivers the cen- 
tral, scorching blast against Catholic 
error. ) 

Below these two the hierarchy is 
shown by a system of identifying tags, a 
kind of filing method. Religious convic- 
tion is the main key; it equates with 
weakness, with intellectual cowardice, 
with being not-quite. Bad English or 
immigrant parents are totally damning. 

Near the bottom is Mrs. Polly Pratt, 
who is utterly, loathsomely Catholic. 
With fascinated revulsion, Cozzens 
shows us her idiot earnestness, her gay 
and ghastly determination to Help and 
to Instruct, her inept catechizing, her 
dripping, quivering, sudsy virtue, and 
beneath it all her itchy preoccupations 
with other people’s sex lives. Cozzens 
just cannot stand it; and to relieve his 
feelings he makes Mrs. Pratt, at an 
awkward moment, have to go to the 
bathroom. That, we assume, will show 
her. 
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Notice that these characters are not 
cartoons, but fully realized, believable 
people. Mrs. Pratt is damaging precise- 
ly because she could exist—does exist. 
And artistically this is a crime. Cozzens 
is using a splendid portraitist’s talent for 
purposes of caricature. It is as though 
Whistler confined himself to turning 
out comic strips. 

There are people even below Mrs. 
Pratt. We are shown a glimpse of face- 
less multitudes; illiterates, foreigners, 
common laborers. But of them Cozzens 
can barely bring himself to speak. ‘The 
young nymphomaniac Veronica Kovacs, 
the moron Caroline Dummer, and their 
brutish families must serve as symbols 


for all. 


{= GREAT anomaly of Cozzens’ book 
appears at once. Love is his title and 
his vowed theme, love in all its permut- 
ations; “omnia vincit amor” begins and 
ends the book. Yet this novel is utterly, 
bleakly loveless. 

In its 570 pages there is no hint of 
love or of charity, not only in the 
Christian sense but in the ordinarily 
accepted human sense. We feel as 
though Cozzens, noticing that people 
talk a great deal about love, had set him- 
self to analyze and explain the emotion 
once and for all. The coldness and 
emptiness of the result are not surpris- 
ing. 

We are told that Arthur Winner and 
his wife love each other. What we are 
shown is intermittent physical desire, 
plus mutual approval of each other’s 
excellent qualities. The central thread 
of the plot, Helen Detweiler’s love for 
her worthless younger brother, is a neu- 
rotic obsession that ends with Helen’s 
suicide. Ralph Detweiler’s love is a 
rabbity, frightened little lust. Julius 
Penrose’s is the contemptuous fondness 
of a self-mastered man for a weak-willed, 
brainless wife who depends on him. 
Mrs. Pratt’s is a gooey self-delusion. And 
sex, as an aspect of love, is treated in 
minute, clinical detail that is not so 
much shocking as chilling. 

There is no love in this book. The 
core of it is lovelessness—utter ignorance 
of what is meant by love. And that too is 
the core of the ‘debate that faces us, just 
as it has always faced us: love, however 
patched and imperfect, against loveless- 
ness. Cozzens has only given it a new 
context. 

In that context there is only one way 
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of winning the debate: to confront the 
mature, cultured penetrating, and 
bleakly hopeless Arthur Winner, and 
somehow convince him that love exists. 

We will not convince him by attack- 
ing his philosophy, by affecting bluff 
heartiness, or by loudly insisting that 
Catholics, Jews and Negroes aren’t such 
bad fellows after all. We can do it, I’m 
afraid, only by desiring Arthur Winner’s 
good, thinking and working toward it 
wholeheartedly. And that means—Lord, 
Lord, does it really come to this?—loving 
James Gould Cozzens. i 





Letter from Italy 
(Continued from page 26) 


thorough research into the historical 
background that produced the encycli- 
cal. 

Unfortunately, the distribution of the 
book to the general public is limited in 
many ways: because the entire text is in 
Latin, because it is expensive (about 
$15.) and because it has been printed in 
a limited edition. However, its contribu- 
tion to the fields of history and social 
studies will certainly sift down to the 
general public through the use that the 
fortunate few will make of it. 

Prefaced by Monsignor Tardini, Vati- 
can Pro-Secretary of State, who origi- 
nally conceived the idea, it reveals the 
hidden story of the preparation of one of 
the most influential papal documents of 
all times. 

The encyclical Rerum Novarum 
(The Condition of Labor), issued by 
Pope Leo XIII on May 15, 1891, was 
the first writing which applied the tra- 
ditional teachings of the Church to the 
rights and duties regarding private prop- 
erty and the relations of labor and man- 
agement specifically to modern condi- 
tions. 

In his preface, Monsignor Tardini 
tells how the speech of Pope Pius XII 
dedicated to the fiftieth anniversary of 
Rerum Novarum, May 15, 1941, first 
gave him the idea of looking through 
archives for documents illustrating the 
history of the encyclical. The increasing 
duties of his office compelled him to 
hand over the materials he had gathered 
to Monsignor Antonazzi. 

Pope Leo XIII almost never wrote 
himself: he dictated the fundamental 
concepts of his pronouncement to his 
secretaries and suggested the manner in 


which they should be developed. The 


final draft was corrected by the Pope 
and then handed to the Vatican latinists 
for translation. 

The same pattern was followed in the 
writing of Rerum Novarum. The draw- 
ing up of the first draft was entrusted 
to the Jesuit Matteo Liberatore, who at 
that time was engaged in writing on 
social questions for the magazine Civilta 
Cattolica. Pope Leo XIII insisted on q 
second and a third draft of the encyel- 
cal, correcting and developing the origi- 
nal text each time. 

The Latin translation involved almost 
as much work as the original drafting, 
going through two different versions, 
The final translation was finished on 
April 21, 1891, just three weeks before 
the encyclical was finally published, 
The printer’s proofs show that the work 
of revision on the text went on till the 
very last minute. 


y7= Iratian publishing house Edi- 
trice Studium, which is responsible 
for a number of excellent pocket-size 
treatises ranging from folklore to theo- 
logy, has published a summary of the 
pronouncements of Pope Pius XII on 
the construction of an_ international 
community. Discourses for the Interna 
tional Community is drawn from the 
Pope’s Christmas messages and from his 
numerous audiences granted to students, 
politicians, journalists and international 
organizations. The separate discourses 
seen as a whole reveal Pius XII’s elabor- 
ation of concepts and application of 
principles which could give orientation 
and guidance to the builders of a future 
international and supranational society. 


A NEw theater has been organized in 
Milan, believed to be the first per 
manent professional theater in Europe 
for children. Called the Angelicum, its 
stated purpose is to educate youth 
toward the appreciation of beauty, love 
of life and the worship of God. Its first 
year’s program opened with Paul Claw 
del’s L’Outrage. 


b OLLOWING upon an agreement be 
tween the Pontifical Committee of 
Historical Science and the Central Com 
mittee for Historical Studies in Italy, 4 
commission for drawing up a_ biblie 
graphy of the Vatican Archives has been 
founded. Its purpose will be to draw up 
an analytical index of reference works 
for the use of students and writers. 


Tue Carne 
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THE WORLD 


Monpay MorNING headline on 
A page one of the Washington Post 
on December 16, read: “Cavanagh Hits 
Menta! Mediocrity.” 

The opening paragraph of the story 
gid, “distinguished Roman Catholic 
educator criticized American Catholics 
yesterday for intellectual ‘mediocrity’ 
and said there must be ‘a renaissance of 
espect for culture and scholarship’ in 
Catholic homes.” 

The speaker, appearing before the 
John Carroll Society in Washington at 
me of its monthly communion break- 
sts, was the Rev. John J. Cavanagh, 
GS.C., formerly president of Notre 
Dame University. 

The day before Father Cavanagh’s re- 
marks were quoted in considerable de- 
il, page one of the Washington Post's 
ports section carried this piece of infor- 
mation in connection with a story on the 
problems of adequate pay for football 
aches in the high schools of the Wash- 
ington area: “Catholic coaches in gen- 
eal receive the best coaching salaries 
with an average ranging up to $1500 for 
football head coaches.” 

I had been contemplating an article 
m “Economics and Church Music” 
when these two stories were lodged 
quarely in front of my eyes, because 
ltely I have been having my usual mid- 
ason correspondence, telephone con- 
vesations and informal conferences 
with church musicians and pastors on 
the subject of how to improve the qual- 
ity of music in our parishes. 

As I mulled over the story about the 
football coaches’ salaries here in the 
Washington area, I remembered a re- 
mark made by Father Schmitt, director 
of the famous Boys Town Choir in 
Nebraska. Father Schmitt, at the 1957 
$8. Louis convention of the National 
Catholic Music Educators Association, 
was asked what salary a church organist 
and choir director should be paid, and 
he said that he always told inquiring 
pastors that the absolute minimum to 
start was $5000. But the fact is that in 
asurvey I conducted less than three 
years ago, not one church organist or 
thoir director of the hundreds who re- 
tuned my questionnaire came remotely 
near the figure. Rather, it was usually 
acase of willing souls being pressed into 
the Church’s service in music for 
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By PAUL HUME 


nothing, or for the nefarious “$1 a 
Mass.” And if you have been keeping up 
with the letters column in Jubilee, you 
will recall the just anger of a wife who 
tries to raise a family in a sound Catholic 
tradition on the $190 a month her 
church musician-husband is paid for 
what his pastor regards as a full time 
job! 

Now it occurs to me to wonder: isn’t 
there a pretty direct connection between 
salaries of football coaches and the re- 
sults they get on the field? And isn’t 
there just as direct a connection between 
salaries of church musicians and the 
sounds that come from the choir lofts of 
our parishes? 

One of our leading church musicians, 
and a teacher of college students aspir- 
ing to practise the arts of music in the 
service of the Church, told me not long 
ago that there were plenty of fine, talent- 
ed Catholic musicians who wanted to 
work in church music more than in any 
other area, but that they could not even 
think of that field because they knew 
there was no chance of earning a living 
in it. 

Two paths usually open to such 
musicians: either they use their gifts to 
serve God through music in Protestant 
churches, where their special aptitudes 
for training choirs, teaching singing and 
playing the organ are better paid than 
in most Catholic churches, or else they 
spend their time in other branches of 
music outside of any church activity 
whatsoever, in areas that are less directly 
in line with their greatest talents. 


= sERVICE of God through music is 
one that demands a particular com- 
bination of talents, In the first place it 
must be motivated by a genuine love of 
God and His Church, and an accom- 
panying desire to show His goodness to 
men through the unique avenue of 
words combined with music, and in pure 
music without words. 

In the second place it requires the 
highest gifts of musical knowledge and 
execution, for the church musician 
works not only with the usual tools of 
music but often with the greatest of all 
music, that which has been composed by 
master musicians for the glory of God. 





Thus, in a very real sense, the Catholic 
musician should be the equal or superior 
of any other musician. 

Finally certain concrete personality 
attributes are necessary in a man who 
hopes to teach, persuade, cajole or bribe 
amateurs—willing, perhaps able, and 
sometimes even slightly professional, but 
nonetheless amateurs—to sing their 
Creator’s matchless love as if they were 
artists. This can be done, and is regular- 
ly done week after week, by such dedi- 
cated and gifted men as Monsignor 
Hellriegel of St. Louis, by James Welch 
in New York City, recently assigned the 
duties of the Fordham Glee Club in 
addition to his other responsibilities, to 
Roger Wagner in California, to Alex- 
ander Peloquin in Providence (who 
spreads himself all over the Boston area, 
too) and to a host of others. These men, 
and there are plenty of women, who 
have the rare combination of talents and 
personality, create from the raw mate- 
rials offered by grade schools, high 
schools, colleges and parishes music of 
that especial glory that comes only from 
willing, able, well-trained amateurs. 

This is done, too, by countless sisters, 
who take our children and lead them 
skillfully through the initial mysteries of 
reading notes, of polishing up those im- 
mature tones, and of acquiring a sense 
of singing together. 

It can be done anywhere—if. And here 
is the switchback to the newspaper 
stories that opened our column. Any 
parish can have an adequate musical 
program, developed right out of its own 
children and adults, if the pastor wants 
it enough to put music into his budget 
along with the winter fuel allotment, 
together with the figure for vestments 
for altar boys, with the knowledge that 
he is building concretely for the future 
both of his own parish and of those who 
learn music from a skilled leader. 

Music can be taught just as football, 
or writing, or chemistry is taught. Our 
young scientists are already across the 
threshhold of an era in which they are 
likely to be respected as they deserve. 
Father Cavanagh spoke of both the 
scientist and the artist in his remarks to 
the John Carroll Society. Will we also 
give to the artist and musician his due, 
to the inevitable enrichment of our own 
and our children’s lives? 
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ART AND ARTISTS 


A BELATED Happy New Year to every- 
body who purchased an art object 
in the past fiscal year. And a double 
Happy New Year to all who bought 
something by a living artist. If you want 
to feel like a patron of the arts, the 
recipe is simple: own a first rate original 
or a reproduction of a painting, a piece 
of sculpture or some other art form. This 
patron system has its merits in the long 
view of history. The great museums of 
the world like the Louvre, the Vatican, 
the Pitti Palace and the Ufhzi Gallery 
house masterpieces that would never 
have existed had there been no art 
patrons. Lots of people own dishwashers, 
Cadillacs, Jaguars; not so many think in 
terms of owning a chunk of art. 

Happy New Year to all who changed 
around the art work in their homes, 
schools or offices. Even if it is just 
switching paintings from one room to 
another there is frequently a great deal 
of therapy to be gained by the rinse of 
change. 

Another painless way to gain variety 
is to use the picture rental services of 
the Chicago Art Institute or some similar 
group. This service operates on the 
library principle: you pay your money, 
borrow your picture and there you are. 
If you like what you rented, you can 
apply the modest rental fee to purchase 
price. If Uncle Willie just cannot live 
with the picture of your choice, take it 
back and try another gem that will not 
make him change his will. 

With the rise of interest in the arts, 
museum directors are rapidly becoming 
merchandisers as well as _ collectors. 
Museum stores are well on their way to 
becoming big business. At the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York, the Metro- 
politan Museum, the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute and other such establishments, one 
can purchase framed and unframed re- 
productions, statuary and other objects 
that are priced especially for beat-up 
budgets. Art for the multitude thus be- 
comes a reality, rather than a pastime 
reserved for the Guggenheims or the 
Andrew Mellons of this world. It is re- 
freshing to note that ownership of art 
objects just needn’t be a once in a life- 
time experience. 

Happy New Year to all the teaching 
sisters who did not give out the custom- 
ary holy cards with Baby Jesus looking 
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like a Hollywood child. Every child 
needs prayer book markers, but he needs 
artistically and theologically strong ones 
he will be proud to have as an __ .it. 

Concerning art for children, the 
French National Catechetical Commis- 
sion, one of the divisions of the Assem- 
bly of French Cardinals and Archbis- 
hops, recently issued some strong direc- 
tives to artists. The NCWC News Serv- 
ice states, “The commission recommend- 
ed that religious art should be useful in 
teaching the Faith and should arouse 
genuine feelings of piety. It pointed out 
that such art should properly take into 
account the reactions of childr .. .acner 
than those of adults. It said that ultra- 
modern art is rarely educationally ap- 
pealing. 

“Pictures which may arouse false 
ideas or which may be too readily inter- 
preted falsely, should be avoided, the 
commission said. The spirituai should 
not be pictured too realistically or repre- 
sentationally, the commission said. But 
at the same time it suggested there 
should be sufficient clarity in the repre- 
sentation to please and impress the 
minds of children, but counseled against 
exaggeration. 

“The commission forbade the use of 
pictures giving a false idea of reality, 
even though they may have symbolic 
value. Such pictures as those of the 
Child Jesus shown on the Cross or with- 
in the Tabernacle; those which distort 
the enemies of religion into deformed 
monsters, and those which are over sen- 
timental in depicting saints should not 
be used in the religious education of 
children, the commission said.” 


id appy New Year to all high schools, 
colleges, seminaries and conven- 
tions which felt that art, whether 
religious or secular, is a vital part of the 
education of its members. Many more 
such institutions might try these features 
if they discovered how much could be 
done with very little effort and cash. In 
every community there are artists and 
willing workers with the Right Spirit 
who would put the show together. 
Marquette University with its show- 
ing of the Rouault Miserere prints and 


some other Rouault originals sets a good | 
example in this department. Other 


schools that have consistently maintain- |: 


ed high levels of performance in exhibi- 
tions are: Cardinal Stritch College with 
the work of Sister Thomasita and her 
students; Alverno College with the work 
of Sister Helena and her students; Barat 
College, with the work of Ann Grill 
and her students; Immaculate Heart 
College, with the work of Sisters Corita | 
and Magdalene and their students; | 
Siena Heights College, with the work | 
of Sister Helene and her students. 

Liturgical Week at Collegeville, | 
Minnesota was a smashing success of a 
convention with a first rate art exhibit. 
Why not such showcases for gatherings, 
say of the Franciscan Tertiaries, the 
National Council of Catholic Women, 
the Notre Dame Alumni. Granted that 
some of the old guard might rather re- 
sign or join the Foreign Legion than 
identify themselves with an exhibition 
of traditional or contemporary art. But 
these could be challenging opportunities 
to show what could be done and what 
yet must be done. It is impossible to 
develop taste without displaying good 
art. Good art shows with accompanying 
lectures by non-threatening persons 
could do a great deal to help create the 
cultural climate about which Americar | 
Catholics are shouting. 

Happy New Year to architects and | 
decorators and mother superiors and 
father generals who realize that build- 
ings need other kinds of decor than 
religious. How pleasant to go into a rec- 
tory or a convent or a school and find 
some respectable landscapes and_sea- 
scapes as well as good religious repre 
sentations. A nice balance. 

And how refreshing to consider the 
brilliant idea of a different type or de 
sign of crucifix for each classroom or cor- 
ridor. It is such a stereotyped age. The 
Rev. Gregory O’Brien, O.S.M., has 
worked out the idea of variety in crucé 
fixes in the Servite Seminary classrooms 
at Hillside, Illinois, with remarkable 
success. 

Happy New Year to all who visit an 
art show or the local museum or who 
clamor for a local show. 

Happy New Year to all who try to 
express themselves artistically or who 
just try to appreciate those who do. 
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_THE SHOWCASE 


ood iO" oF the minor ironies of our con- 
ther temporary literature is to be found 
ain- | in the current Broadway production of 
ibi- | [ook Homeward, Angel, Ketti Frings’ 
vith adaptation of Thomas Wolfe’s novel. 
her Wolfe’s earliest ambition had been to 
ork |he a playwright, as his first literary 
arat | attraction was to the theatre. He studied 
rill playwriting at North Carolina and 
att Harvard, but gradually came to realize 
rita that he could not achieve the economy 
nts; | and discipline which the stage demands. 
ork Neither, unfortunately, can Miss 
| Frings. She has, of course, every right 
lle, ‘to take Wolfe’s sprawling novel and try 
f a 'to make an independent creation out of 
bit. | it, But she exhibits, on a reduced scale, 
8S, | his very inability to control dramatic 
the | movement and to achieve that unity of 
€N;/tone and clarity of focus so necessary 
hat | for dramatic effectiveness. 
té-| Thus, Miss Frings has shoved nine- 
1a | teen characters onto the stage, where six 
ion | or seven would have enabled her to tell 
But the story of the Gant family with far 
Hes | greater directness and force than she has 
hat | achieved. Valuable time is wasted mov- 
{0 | ing superfluous characters on and off the 
vod stage, getting them into and out of 
ing chairs, and giving them snippets of 
MS | senes which have no value other than 
ihe | that of usually obvious and always ir- 
4? | velevant humor. Too weak to pull the 
| string of Ulysses’ bow, Miss Frings has 





~ 
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nd | simply cut it. 
“" Similarly, the major characters be- 
| - 


queathed her by the novel are all but 
an} wasted. With the exception of Eliza 
Gant, each of Wolfe’s titanic figures is 
cut down to Miss Frings’ size. The 
figure of the father, almost patriarchial 
in the book, becomes in her hands a 
stock character, the loud, lusty tippler 
past his prime whose practical wife has 
never understood his artistic yearnings. 


or | Even he is used by Miss Frings primar- 
he ily for comic purposes, and his big 
nas scenes give the viewer the same feeling 
\ci- 


of horror he would have at seeing King 
ms} Lear played for laughs. 

With the same inept surgery, Miss 
Frings cuts away most of the complex- 
an f ity from Wolfe’s autobiographical figure 
ho ? of Eugene Gant and centers her drama- 
tic attention on two points: Gene is big 
tO} and awkward, and he likes trains. 
ho} It must be said, in fairness to Miss 
Frings, that Tony Perkins’ acting of this 
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role does little to steady her shaky hand. 
Playing the role of Gary Cooper’s son 
in Friendly Persuasion seems to have 
beers :'s: traumatic experience for Mr. 
Perkins. At any rate, he is still playing 
Gary Cooper, Jr., and what little poetry 
Miss Frings has retained for Eugene 
Gant is spoken as though he were suck- 
ing on a straw. 

Further, the relative inarticulateness 
of Wolfe’s Eugene Gant is the product 
of both shyness and sensitivity. He had 
a Gargantuan appetite for experience 
and an infatuation with language; he 
lived among people who had rather 
littre: ure either—a_ circumstance which 
made it dificult for him to communi- 
cate easily. It is a great loss to the play 
that Ntss Frings wrote and Mr. Per- 
kins acts the role of Gene as though the 
inarticulateness were due to a slowing 
down of,the cerebral processes. This was 
surely not their intention, but it is the 
effect of their unhappy collaboration in 
depicting young Thomas Wolfe on the 
stage. 

What value the play has comes large- 
ly through the character of Eliza Gant, 
who attempts to hold her family to- 
gether by sheer force of will and by that 
very fact sets up in each of them a de- 
structive ambivalence: they cannot leave 
her, nor can they love her, no matter 
how much they try to do either. 

Here Miss Frings has adapted instead 
of adulterating; Eliza becomes the cen- 
tral spring of dramtic action, as she was 
not in the novel, and she retains on 
stage the rich complexity with which 
Thomas Wolfe had endowed her. 
Shrewd, grasping, domineering, her 
woman’s heart seems almost a vestigial 
organ until some demand is placed upon 
it—the death of one son, the determina- 
tion of another to leave the home which 
she has made both protective cocoon 
and prison house. At such times her 
heart is touched and she yearns to speak, 
but cannot, for the language of love has 
been forgotten in the years of nagging 
and bargaining and Eliza Gant can find 
expression only in the offer of money, 
the awkward gesture, the high-pitched 
laugh that is smothered out in a sob. 

It is a rich role, and Jo Van Fleet 
wrings from it all that the dramatist put 


into it and considerably more. Miss Van 
Fleet knows how to hint on the stage, 
an art rarely encountered now, when 
playwrights put long front-and-center 
speeches into the mouths of stiff-bodied 
young actresses with poorly trained 
voices. 

The writing of the role of Eliza Gant 
and her performance of it constitute the 
one feature of the play which, perhaps, 
Thomas Wolfe would care to claim as 
in any way his own. It is, in any case, 
the feature of the evening which the 
viewer is most likely to look back upon 
with pleasure so strong that it can lessen 
but not remove one sense of disappoint- 
ment at what might have been when 
Thomas Wolfe appeared posthumously 
on Broadway. “O lost and by the wind 
grieved ghost, come back again.” 


Fo SOME years now Jean Anouilh, 
one of France’s most popular play- 
wrights, has been trying unsuccessfully 
to export some of the plays which have 
earned him an enviable reputation on 
the continent. This year he sent over 
Time Remembered, and has a solid hit 
here for the first time. 

For this turn of events M. Anouilh 
should sink nightly to his knees to thank 
that gracious Providence which many 
years ago contrived a minor miracle 
named Helen Hayes. The evening is her 
personal triumph—the biggest she has 
had since Victoria Regina—and when 
the final curtain comes down the 
theatre is practically awash with 
euphoria and good will, so completely 
has Miss Hayes captivated her audience. 

It is ironic that M. Anouilh’s success 
should come from a play considerably 
inferior to some of his earlier exports 
which did not survive the Atlantic cross- 
ing. His Antigone (starring Katherine 
Cornell and Cedric Hardwicke) had 
economy and power; his Waltz of the 
Toreadors (starring Sir Ralph Richard- 
son) had Gallic shrewdness and mor- 
dant wit; Time Remembered has Helen 
Hayes and two acts. 

The first act is really little else but a 
long, elaborate running gag. A wealthy 
old lady has spirited a pretty millinery 
apprentice, Susan Strasberg, to her 
country chateau because the young lady 
is the exact image of a famous and 
flighty ballerina who several years before 
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had strangled herself while wrapping a 
dramatically long scarf about her neck. 
The ballerina knew the scarf was too 
tight but was unwilling to mar the ges- 
cure by which she habitually exited 
from a room. 

Her unreasonable demise plunged 
into gloom her fiance of a few days, 
Richard Burton, the nephew of the de- 
voted and dotty dowager played by Miss 
Hayes. He insists on constantly reliving 
the three days of his bethrothal and to 
make things easier his aunt moved on 
to her estate the places and persons asso- 
ciated with the short-lived rapture of 
Burton and his ballerina—the night club 
(complete with waiters and orchestra) 
which they had frequented, the inn 
where they breakfasted, etc. 

When the aunt then saw the milli- 
ner’s apprentice at a shop in Paris, the 
last link to a romantic time remembered 
was provided. Will the young girl con- 
sent to play the part? After a bit of hesi- 
tation, she agrees. On to the second act. 

You could write the second act your- 


self. Reliving each detail of the past, the 
young man discovers that he never 
really loved the ballerina, and was never 
sure that she loved him. He also discov- 
ers that he really loves the milliner’s 
apprentice, who discovers that she also 
loves him, and that’s that. The plot line 
keeps Miss Hayes off stage during the 
major part of this act—surely one of the 
greatest tactical blunders since Napo- 
lean decided to invade Moscow. 

Richard Burton and Susan Strasberg 
try hard, but the audience has been 
spoiled by almost continuous exposure to 
Helen Hayes throughout the first act. 
The time remembered by the audience 
is the time when she was on stage, utter- 
ing wonderful nonsense in a voice like a 
souped-up canary, and walking through 
her own warm and bizzare little world 
like a pigeon on stilts. When she goes 
from the stage the real world returns, 
and sanity, and dullness. If only M. 
Anouilh had scrapped the second act 
and repeated the first. Now that would 
be a play! 





Why Newspapers Are Inaccurate 
(Continued: from page 8) 


The large news agencies, like the 
Associated Press, the United Press and 
the International News, and the larger 
of the individual newspaper bureaus, do 
the best they can, which is probably the 
best that is done anywhere, in news 
coverage. Yet they can cover only the 
White House, the departments, the 
more important executive agencies, the 
Congress and the Supreme Court and 
an occasional special feature story. The 
smaller news bureaus merely cover 
events or information of special interest 
in their circulation areas. There are hun- 
dreds of executive agencies in Washing- 
ton that almost never figure in the news. 
Many of them prefer it that way. Even 
the news bureaus that do the best job 
depend heavily for their information on 
hand-outs, perhaps with a_ telephone 
check-up. 

The publicity hand-out is a problem 
everywhere, but especially so in Wash- 
ington. The correspondents are flooded 
with them. They are written in the 
executive agencies and give the kind of 
information the agencies want to go to 
the public. At best the hand-out is a 
colored version of the news, for every 
agency, like the administration in office, 
wants a favorable press and resents an 
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unfavorable one. The correspondent 
may know little about the agency issu- 
ing the hand-out. If he feels that the in- 
formation in it might interest his editors 
he does a quick re-write of it and sends 
it along. And so a story appears in his 
newspaper, usually inaccurate and al- 
most always incomplete. 

Washington correspondents, like all 
reporters, have the dual problems of 
time and space. They also have the 
problem of not being able to cover their 
field. This was brought home forcibly to 
me when I served as editorial director 
of the Hoover Commission. A corre- 
spondent would inform me by telephone 
that his office wanted 600 words or so on 
some phase of our work. I would invite 
him to our offices where the informa- 
tion was available. He would ask that I 
give it to him by telephone right then. 
This I would do from memory, as there 
was no time to check documents or 
records, and after a few minutes the cor- 
respondent would inform me that he 
had all the information that he needed, 
and hang up. The resulting story was 
generally inaccurate and incomplete. 
Other correspondents would ask that I 
write the story for them, and I, myself, 
or one of my assistants would do so. Of 








course there were other correspondents 
who came to our offices, got and check. 
ed all the available data, and did grand 
stories. They were the exceptions, 

How to do a proper job of Covering 
the Washington news has never been 
solved, and I cannot attempt to do gp 
here. When it is finally done, | imagine 
that it will be some kind of cooperative 
effort among the news agencies and the 
local newspapers and the more im. 
portant news bureaus, like those of the 
New York Times, The Wall Stree 
Journal, the New York Herald Tribune, 
the Chicago Tribune, the Knight news. 
papers, and the Scripps-Howard news. 
papers. This effort might work along the 
lines of the old City News in New York, 
which was run by the city editors of the 
local newspapers. This cooperative news 
agency could cover all of the routine 
Washington news objectively and fac- 
tually, deliver its efforts to all its clients, 
and free the correspondents to deal with 
the larger news. 

While a news story can be exactly 
accurate in the facts it gives, it can still 
distort the news event or situation in the 
way it is written or displayed. This can 
be worse than mere inaccuracy, and 
sometimes this editorial slant is intend- 
ed. It is almost impossible for a news 
editor to touch a news story without giv- 
ing it a slant of some kind. If he puts the 
story on page thirty-nine instead of page 
one, if he lets it run two columns in 
stead of a quarter of a column, if he puts 
large headlines on it instead of a small 
head, he is giving it an editorial slant. 
He may be completely objective in his 
approach to the story. He may be using 
his best judgment. He may be meeting 
the news needs of his readers. Yet that 
story can have a definite editorial slant. 
The fact that he omits from the story 
may be the one that would make it sig 
nificant to many readers. Sins of omis 
sion can be as deadly in journalism 4s 
are sins of commission. 


A sca ARE trends operating in Amer 
ican journalism today that make for 
editorial slant and distortion or inacct 
racy in the news picture presented to the 
public. 

I would place first the stress these days 
on interpretation of the news. This is 
done by the best newspapers. Their it 
tentions are good but the results are 
often unfortunate. Much of this comes 
in the form, of background or explané 
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ion of the news. This has resulted from 
attempt to clarify the news or to make 
more intelligible to the reader. There 
sno doubt that the variety of the news 
md the complexity of much of it are 
wnfusing. There is also no doubt that 
the news editor knows more about the 
yews of the world than does even well- 
informed readers. He has also been in- 
quenced by the news magazines and the 


-{ glumnists and by the commentators on 


the radio and television. They have 
dressed readability or clarity or glibness. 
He feels that he must compete with 
them, and in his efforts at interpretation, 
bekground, or readability, he has got 
away from the strict objectivity that was 
ce the pride of our better American 
wwspapers. Interpretation is bound to 
ie editorial—an effort to do the thinking 
or the reader. I still think that the best 
wlicy is to give the reader the facts and 
kt him do his own thinking. 

Even with the full facts available the 
newspaper reporter and editor must con- 
end with libel laws. This may force 
them to write around the story instead of 
tating it directly. Freedom of the press 
means only freedom to print; newsmen, 
porters, editors and publishers, must 
and responsible after publication for 
what they print. This is like freedom of 
geech; you can say what you like in 
the United States, but you can be sued 
lor scandal. The more responsible, and 
the more successful the newspaper the 
more careful it must be on the matter of 
libel. A slight slip can mean a million- 
dllar suit. This explains many of the 
queer qualifications mewspapers use, 
like “it is alleged,” “it is reported,” “ac- 
wrding to the police.” These do not al- 
ways protect the newspaper, but they do 


nt. } etve to reduce the liability. ‘The threat of 


the libel suit is forever in the journalist’s 
mind, and often this is the reason for 
the vague story and the inadequate 
fesentation of news facts. Often these 
@n amount to distortion of the news or 
wintentional inaccuracies. 

Then there is another fact that should 
te considered by the newspaper reader, 
ind which may mean much or little. 
This is that the staffs of American news- 
Papers are organized by the Newspaper 
Guild. This is a C.I.O. Union, and for 
the most part in sympathy with C.L.O. 
Plicies. These include a definite anti- 
@pitalist and anti-free-enterprise slant, 
ind advocacy of all manner of welfare 


‘fitate programs, public ownership of 
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utilities, etc. Many important journalists 
do not belong to the Guild, but the vast 
majority do. There is doubt as to 
whether a labor union should take a pos- 
ition on some of these matters, but there 
can be little doubt that newsmen, who 
have a responsibility to present the facts 
fully and accurately and fairly to the 
American people so that they can act 
intelligently and vote in their own best 
interests, should not do so. Most mem- 
bers of the Guild will argue all day and 
far into the night that they can still be 
objective, but the fact remains that 
C.I.O. policies are part of their back- 
ground philosophy and can color their 
thinking and unconsciously influence 
their writing and editing. 

There is still another fact that in- 
fluences the news, and that is that the 
press of the United States is published 
by capitalists, and for profit. There are 
some exceptions. On the whole the 
publishers, no matter how sincere they 
may be and how great their efforts to 
serve the community, mix personally 
with capitalists, understand their prob- 
lems, and reflect their thinking. Their 
influence is shown more on the editorial 
page than on the news pages. They 
usually dictate the editorial, but they sel- 
dom interfere with the news editor. 
Many of the best pride themselves that 
neither they nor their business offices 
tell the news editors what to do, or not 
do. Nonetheless their interests do in- 
fluence the news. The fact that the pub- 
lisher is interested in some cause or some 
event filters down through the office and 
tempers the actions and the writing and 
editing of reporters and editors who de- 
pend on them for promotion, or good 
assignment, or salary increases. Let’s say 
that news the publisher is interested in 
gets favored treatment. This may be a 
matter of the length of the story, the 
position in the edition, or the headlines. 
Over-emphasis, too, can be a distortion, 
or an inaccuracy. 

The popular opinion that large adver- 
tisers influence the news or color it is 
not true, so far as my experience goes. In 
fact news editors have gone out of their 
way to exploit news unfavorable to large 
advertisers to show their independence. 
It doubtless is true of some of the smaller 
newspapers in the smaller cities, but 
even there numerous news editors burn 
with a fierce integrity that will tolerate 
no commercialism of their news col- 
umns. The big metropolitan newspapers 


get their revenue from many sources, 
circulation, national advertising, classi- 
fied advertisements, as well as local ad- 
vertising, and generally are bigger and 
more powerful than any local advertiser 
and in a position to defy him if neces- 
sary. Rarely is it necessary. The myth 
will persist, however. 

Our best newspapers do make mis- 
takes. They are often inaccurate. Most 
of these errors are due to the way news- 
papers have to be produced in this fast- 
stepping, dynamic world. The miracle 
is that, everything considered, your 
newspaper is as accurate as it is. 





Stop Pushing! 
(Continued from page 35) 


to budge until I cease trying to com- 
mand him. 

What really irritates me most, how- 
ever, is his custom of refusing to rise 
from his bed until 1:00 p.m., no mat- 
ter the occurrence in the rest of the 
house. Or rather, from my bed. You see, 
when he was presented to us, I was 
told he had to be wrapped in a blanket 
at night before he would go to sleep 
and poor miserable fool that I am, I go 
through this ridiculous spectacle every 
evening. However, in the morning when 
I am taking a shower, he transfers to 
the middle of my bed. When I am dress- 
ing he glowers at me and growls, re- 
senting the fact, | suppose, that I need 
the light to dress and the light keeps 
him from returning to sleep. He settles 
down comfortably with a satisfied sigh 
as I shuffle out into the cold, dark and 
gloomy city in order to support him in 
the manner to which he has become 
accustomed. 

I ask you. Don’t you think that even 
St. Francis of Assisi might have taken 
a dim view of Brother Yank II? 

(A note to dog-haters, if you have read 
thus far. You are a grumpy minority. In 
recent months a grateful public has been 
offered A Priest and His Dog, The Dog 
Who Wouldn't Be, Lobo and Old Yel- 
ler. It has been said that books about 
dogs are exceeded in popularity only by 
books about doctors and about Lincoln, 
which prompted a wit to propose the 
sure-fire title, Lincoln’s Doctor's Dog. If 
nothing else, we like to keep up with 


. the literary trends. Who knows but that 


someday you may be hearing about Old 
Yank, A Columnist and His Dog or 
The Dog Who Wouldn't Admit It.) 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 


Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





OMANCHE OF ‘THE SEV- 

ENTH, by Margaret Leighton (Far- 
rar, Straus and Cudahy, $3.00), is a 
true story about a soldier and his horse. 
The soldier is Myles Keogh, captain in 
the U.S. Seventh Cavalry, an Irish-born 
soldier of fortune who fought with the 
French in Algeria and as a member of 
the Papal Battalion of St. Patrick be- 
fore offering his services to the Union 
army in the American Civil War. After 
the war, Keogh enlists in the regular 
army as a member of the newly-organ- 
ized Seventh Cavalry, whose unhappy 
duty is to police the great West, where 
Indians and white settlers are entering 
the last stage of their fight-to-the-death. 
A cavalry officer’s most important pos- 
session is his mount, and Keogh, an 
experienced and intuitive judge of 
horse-flesh, picks for himself a small 
wiry buckskin that, at first, impresses 
no one else. The horse is to be named 
Comanche, and is to achieve a unique 
historical position, as the sole cavalry 
survivor of General Custer’s attack on 
Sitting Bull at the Little Big Horn. 

Comanche of the Seventh is an ex- 
cellent book. The author has an in- 
formed feeling for nature-writing, and 
a remarkable control of characterization. 
From his birth, Comanche is an indi- 
vidual horse with a heritage of intelli- 
gence and courage which is _profes- 
sionally and affectionately developed by 
his master. The man is a distinct and 
colorful personality through whom the 
reader is offered understanding of many 
things: the soldier's essential fairness 
and helplessness in the Indian crisis; 
the large tragedy caught in symbol at 
the Little Big Horn; the attractiveness 
of the wild frontier. A swiftly-moving 
story with historical action, color, and 
meaning, Comanche of the Seventh 
would be outstanding in any company. 
(Ages 12-16) 

A boy’s struggle for survival alone in 
the Arctic tundra is the absorbing drama 
of A BOY AND FIVE HUSKIES, by 
Rene Guillot (Pantheon, $3.00). There 
is a plot, wherein the boy logically comes 
to the desperate crisis, and it is catching 
and dramatic, if a bit high-pitched. But 
the plot is secondary in force to the 
informed descriptions of the desert of 
snow and to the recital of the boy’s feel- 
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ings of varied kinds. The fifteen-year- 
old lives at an isolated settlement in the 
Canadian backwoods, and is involved in 
adventure by his uncle, a man of the 
far north who is a sort of Robin-Hood 
champion of natural justice. 

Stolen diamonds and Arctic outlaws 
and a dying half-breed figure in the 
story, and, though they are believable 
on adventure-story terms, they are not 
really serious, in association with the 
delineation of the tundra, and the few 
but fascinating pictures of life at the 
settlers’ backwoods camp. A Boy and 
Five Huskies is a book to expand the 
horizon for a serious young reader 
(Teen-age) 

Norseman fights Scot for the posses- 
sion of the western isles in THE WIDE 
BLUE ROAD, a thirteenth-century ad- 
venture, by Marion Campbell (Dutton, 
$2.75). A young Norman lad, page to 
a noble Scot, and a Norse boy, who 
should be the same man’s prisoner, have 
lively roles to play in the story. There 
is a great amount of military maneuver- 
ing on both sides before battle, as the 
aged King Haakon brings his magnifi- 
cently colorful fleet against the Scottish 
coast, and the brave Scots king Alexan- 
der works for harmony amongst his high- 
spirited knightly captains. When the 
battle breaks, it is exciting in itself, and 
its excitement is heightened by the wild 
behavior of the elements. 

Accomplished readers, who can fol- 
low a well-planned but complicated plot 
and adapt their reflexes to odd names 
and foreign feelings, will find fine read- 
ing in The Wide Blue Road. It is an 
action-packed story that will leave vivid 
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impressions of the sights, color and 
sounds of mediaeval adventuring on sea 
and on land. (Ages 11-14) 

THE ROAD TO MIKLAGARD, by 
Henry Treece (Criterion, $3.50), is a 
sequel to Viking’s Dawn, tracing the 
further adventures of young Harald 
Sigurdson. This time, the eighth-cen- 
tury hero goes a-viking for great dis. 
tances, sometimes as a mighty treasure- 
seeker, sometimes as a shackled slave. 
Ireland, Moorish Spain, the Mediterran- 
ean, and finally Constantinople lie in his 
path, and everywhere the adventures are 
furious and bloody. Accidentally, they 
include bringing a willful young Moor- 
ish girl as bride to the weak boy-em- 
peror Constantine in his fabulously rich 
Constantinople, the “Jewel of the 
World.” It is a place of immense un- 
happiness and peril, and Harald and his 
giant companion are happy to leave it 
for their northern home, the happier be- 
cause they carry off a great sack of 
treasure. 

The Road to Miklagard is pretty 
largely adventure for the sake of adven- 
ture. As such, it is extremely well done, 
with a thoroughly controlled factual 
background that gives flavor and color 
to the scenes and some authenticity to 
the doings. (Ages 1 1-up) 

In THE RIDDLE OF THE BLACK 
KNIGHT (Vanguard, $3.00), Thomas 
B. Leekley offers his version of selected 
tales and fables from the mediaeval 
Gesta.Romanorum. He tells them well, 
but his success with the telling is um 
even. At times, the abrupt and the 
mysterious become merely the pointless. 
At more than enough other times to 
swing the balance, however, the original 
vigor of imagination and moral comes 
through, and a finely rounded tale is 
achieved. For high-school libraries, The 
Riddle of the Black Knight has tefer 
ence as well as entertainment value. 
(Ages 10-14) 

Lester del Rey’s THE CAVE OF 
SPEARS (Knopf, $2.75) is an imagine 
tive portrayal of life in the Stone Age; 
the fiction is as exciting and convincing 
as it is unusual. Without stretching the 
plot, the author offers graphic illuste 
tions of what it meant to the people of 
pre-history to work out primary ideas. 
The discovery, for example, that food 
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wuld be grown meant that man did not 
have to be a nomad, forever following 
ihe trail of animals. Courage and reason- 
ing began to overcome superstition and 
far of the unknown, distorted into a 
eligion. Still in his role as storyteller, 
the author briefly indicates a distinction 
letween superstition and true religion. 

Throughout the book, del Rey skil- 
fully avoids a great pitfall: that of pre- 
gnting his characters as twentieth-cen- 
tury men pretending to be Stone-Age 

ple. He successfully creates the illus- 
ion of reality. (Ages 10-14) 

A young newspaper reporter does a 
fast and complicated piece of detective 
work in DANGEROUS DEADLINE, 
by Mildred Benson (Dodd, Mead, 
92.75). Dick Rowland is fighting an or- 
nized gambling syndicate as his news- 
pperman-father had fought it before 
the syndicate ruined both his career and 
his health. The fight is on a number of 
fonts, and Dick covers them all with 
wurage and professional know-how. He 
tangles with thugs and a crooked prose- 
cutor, to say nothing of a dishonest re- 
porter from a rival paper, but through 
itall keeps his goal clearly in mind. His 
solve, and the fact that the breaks 
cme his way combine to put him in 
m the smashing of the syndicate. 

Dangerous Deadline is a well-written 
ad authentic-sounding saga of young 
xhievement. It has a full, strictly or- 
ganized and neatly concluded plot, to 
which the sketchy characterizations are 
weful. The book has appeal, and will 
do nicely for rapid recreational reading 
of the type that asks merely that the 
trader have an hour or two, and a dis- 
position to be credulous. (Ages 14-up) 

THE STORY OF THE CIVIL 
WAR, by Colonel Red Reeder (Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, $3.95), is a reasonably 
successful attempt at undisguised _his- 
tory. The military chronicle is interest- 
ing, even in an uninspired presentation 
which includes some obvious over-sim- 
plications. Offering a store of infor- 
mation about a dramatic period in U.S. 
history, the book is clearly superior to 
the hundreds of indifferent novels that 
drown bits of fact in fantastic fiction, 
to the benefit of no reader. (Teen-age) 

THE GUNS OF VICKSBURG, by 
Barl Schenck Miers (Putnam, $3.00), 
isa poor novel about an interesting por- 
tion of Civil War history. To present 
Grant’s campaign against Vicksburg 
from many points of view, the author 
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puts his hero through an involved series 
of unconvincing coincidences. The au- 
thor does not separate fact from fiction, 
and the reader cannot. Individual sec- 
tions of the book dealing with the bat- 
tle are so superior to the whole that it 
is evident the author should have writ- 
ten history. (Ages 12-16) 

THE MAKING OF A PRIEST, by 
Albert J. Nevins, M.M. (Newman, 
$3.95), is an elaborate vocational guide. 
It offers brief chapters on five subjects: 
vocation, college, novitiate, seminary, 
and ordination. Between the chapters 
are spreads of captioned pictures trac- 
ing these five stages in the life of a 
young man who found his vocation in 
the Antarctic and realized it in Africa 
as a missionary. (The book does not 
take him beyond embarkation.) 

The text is expository and impersonal, 
containing material of use to the young 
man who is thinking of the priesthood. 
Within the text are certain clarifica- 
tions of interest to the lay reader. That 
reader will be caught by his own curi- 
osity, not by style, finish or inspiration 
in the writing. The photography by 
William Lathrop is generally service- 
able, but shows a _ disproportionate 
amount of posed woodenness. 


Gam Siwpons is the subject of Lillian 


de la Torre’s biography THE AC- 
TRESS (Nelson, $2.75). To her gen- 


eration, Sarah Siddons was indeed the 
actress. The reigning queen of the Lon- 
don stage in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury and into the nineteenth, Sarah had 
put in a difficult and colorful appren- 
ticeship as a member of her family’s 
company of strolling players. Among her 
London admirers were the ancient Dr. 
Sam’l Johnson and the energetic young 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

The Actress gives a fascinating pic- 
ture of the theatre in eighteenth cen- 
tury England: the modish, popular Lon- 
don stage; and, more absorbing, the tu- 
multuous social phenomenon of the 
provincial theatre. As to Sarah herself: 
child and young woman, she is a vivid, 
talented human being; stage queen, she 
is a type, more interesting in her his- 
torical role than in herself. (Ages 13- 
up) 

ADVENTUROUS LADY, by Dor- 
othy Fremont Grant (Kenedy: Amer- 
ican Background Books, $2.50), is a bio- 
graphy of Margaret Brent, an important 
figure in the early history of Maryland. 
Daughter of recusant nobility, Margaret 
was attracted to the New World by two 
promises, that of religious freedom, and, 
although she was a woman, that of pur- 
poseful adventure. It is with the second 
that this book is largely concerned. As 
presented here, Margaret Brent’s Mary- 
land adventures were mainly technical 
and political. After a good start, the 
book slows down to deal with historical 
facts, which emerge as interesting minu- 
tiae. The adventure of this adventurous 
lady has here no outstandingly attrac- 
tive strand; and the book classifies itself 
as reference. (Ages 10-15) 

MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, by 
Emma Gelders Sterne (Knopf, $3.50), 
is a biography of the Negro woman 
whose life began a few years after 
slavery and was dedicated to eradicating 
its cruelties from the lives of her people. 
Mrs. Bethune fought for an education 
for herself; and, against a blank wall of 
impossibilities, founded a Florida school 
for Negro girls, which was to become 
Bethune-Cookman College. She had 
outstanding gifts of enthusiasm and 
she lent them to major American move- 
ments for the betterment of the Negro 
race. She worked with the National 
Youth Administration during the depre- 
sion, and as a NAACP observer during 
the founding meetings for the UN. Her 
work led her to close friendship with 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt. 
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Mrs. Bethune’s religion was a strong 
humanitarian Protestantism built on the 
power of prayer and on her conviction 
of her election to serve. Behind her was 
a broken marriage with a husband who 
did not have her vision; the author com- 
ments, “. . . the very qualities that made 
her great made marriage difficult.” 

Mrs. Sterne is a competent biographer 
with knowledge and control of facts 
and an insight into her subject which 
catches the distinction and power of a 
remarkable personality. (Ages 12-16) 

THE LION AND THE OTTER, 
by Beverly Butler (Dodd, Mead, $3.00), 
is an historical novel that takes place in 
the years immediately following the 
French surrender at Montreal in 1760. 
Nominally conquerors, the British in 
North America have still to deal with 
the hostility of their old enemies the 
French and the new resentment of the 
badly-treated Indian tribes. Newly re- 
turned to her home on the Detroit river 
after six years in a convent school in 
Montreal, Emilie Saint-Charles watches 
the conflict as it shapes up around her. 

A sure grasp of history is evident in 
The Lion and the Otter, and there are 
some vividly realized scenes of wilder- 
ness warfare, both the fighting and the 
nervous waiting. The portion of the 
novel which deals with a British officer's 
captivity in the Indian war camp is real 
and compelling, meeting the important 
demands of good historical fiction. To- 
tally, The Lion and the Otter is marked 
by an excess of high feelings between 
opposites: the girl and her father, the 
father and his disowned son, the son 
and the officer, etc., etc. Several times, 
the story verges on melodrama, and the 
happy ending has all the faults of a 
typical happy ending. Given the his- 
torical excitement and the emotional 
love-story, however, teen-age readers will 
probably not be critical. (Ages 14-up) 

A covered-wagon journey to Califor- 
nia from St. Louis in 1850 is the frame 
of THERE’S ALWAYS FOREVER, a 
teen-age novel by Gladys Malvern 
(Longmans, Green, $2.75). Making the 
difficult trip is a stalwart young hero 
who is twice accused of evil doings 
which are nearly impossible to disprove. 
Through the standard hardships of pio- 
neering, the beautiful girl who loves him 
loses her faith in him and finds it again, 
to hold it grandly to the happy ending. 
There is a nearly indestructable appeal 
in covered-wagon fictions, and _ this 
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There’s Always Forever does have. But 
it is a mediocre piece of writing, with 
research showing through the thread- 
bare plot, and characterizations that are 
primary and stereotyped. (Ages 12-16) 

The heroine of TO HIDE, TO 
SEEK, by Jane Rietveld (Viking, 
$3.00). suffers some intense growing 
pains in this teenage romance. An art- 
school senior, she falls in love with a 
young instructor, only to discover that 
she is not willing to leave the satisfying 
life she enjoys in the shadow of her 
brilliant architect-father. Rheumatic 
fever hospitalizes her, and her emotional 
problems are intensified. At her recov- 
ery, her father sends her alone to the 
South to recuperate, and it is there that 
she finally begins an independent ma- 
turity. 

There is a sincere attempt at serious- 
ness in To Hide, To Seek—an attempt 
to give readers something more than the 
froth of young existence. But there is 
a good amount of froth in the back- 
ground of the heroine’s problem. The 
first chapters of the book have some 
gratingly amateur moments, and neither 
plotting nor dialogue is ever consistently 
true. But something authentic manages 
to come through, in the patterning of 
the girl’s progression from fear to secur- 
ity. (High-school age) 

Esther Bates’: MARILDA AND THE 
WITNESS TREE (McKay, $3.00) has 
many of the qualities that made the 
author’s earlier Marilda’s House a pleas- 
ant, worthwhile book. With warmth 
and honesty, Miss Bates pictures the 
teen-age heroine’s life in a New Eng- 
land town. Marilda’s problems are ac- 
tual, and her triumphs, realistically lim- 
ited. Her main problem is jealousy of 
Olga, the talented daughter of a dis- 
placed family who settle in town. Ma- 
rilda manages to overcome her envy, 
with generous help from Olga, in a 
series of delightful episodes from town 
life, most of which have a surprising 
interest transforming their everyday 
character. As highlights there are sev- 
eral episodes of real drama and excite- 
ment. (Ages 10-14) 

THE BRIDGE, by Charlton Ogburn, 
Jr. CHoughton Mifflin, $2.75), is a short 
story about a fourteen-year-old island 
girl whose enchanting, primitive life is 
threatened by the mainland world, of 
which the nearly-completed bridge over 
to the island is a frightening symbol. 
The orphan girl wants to fight both the 


bridge and the uncle who is urging her 
grandfather to sell his island property, 
But the old man sees an inevitability jn 
the situation; and, further, worries that 
he is rearing his granddaughter in an 
over-protected, unreal life. 

The Bridge was originally a Saturday 
Evening Post short story. It is the bal- 
ance of careful writing, enough plot, 
and essay-like pondering that, it is plan- 
ned, will redeem the major portion of 
slick magazine fiction; and it is typical 
and typically successful. It has no un- 
usual values that would explain its 
selection for hard covers and a juvenile 
list. (Ages 1 1-up) 

RING OF FATE, by Jean Bothwell 
(Harcourt, $3.00), is a romance of mod- 
ern India. The ring of the title is an 
ancient, valuable finger-ring, made in 
two parts which fit intricately together 
to form a betrothal symbol. The wealthy 
heroine, reared in modern freedom by 
her doting grandfather, has half of the 
ring, and a certain young man has the 
other. To bring the ring, and these two, 
together is the main business of the plot. 
It is worked out against an interesting 
background, which shows some of the 
major conflicts of Indian life: the new 
ways versus the stern tradition; auto 
cratic wealth versus the social con- 
science. The plot is well-organized, if 
more than occasionally obvious; and the 
major characters serve it well, although 
they are not always convincing. A little 
shaky as a novel, Ring of Fate is good 
reading and has documentary value. 
(Ages 14-up) 

MONICA, by Alberta Eiseman and 
Ingrid Sladkus (Dodd, Mead, $2.75), 
is a career book; the career, magazine 
journalism. Monica, just out of high 
school, gets a summer job as “girl fi 
day” on a women’s slick magazine in 
New York. The job becomes more and 
more interesting and rewarding, and 
Monica matures according to its de 
mands, taking on more professional te 
sponsibility and growing away from the 
interests of her high-school friends. She 
has two near-romances, before a_ third 
fits in perfectly with her new plans. 

Monica is a competent piece of writ 
ing, and there is a careful picture of a 
certain editorial world in the book. 
There is little point in discussing the 
fiction, so secondary is it in the book's 
plan. Characterization is dull, and so are 
all the actions arising out of it. (Ages 
14-up) 
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NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 
THE GREAT CROSS 


An Adventure of the Spanish Main 
by Thomas Holland 


Father Holland is a master story-teller. He knows all the 
tight ingredients for a sea-adventure—mysterious maps, 
mutiny, pirates and a real boy to tell the story. The 
theme of the book, its atmosphere and main charac- 


delight but a new understanding of the attractiveness 
of the Faith. Illustrated by Donald Bolognese. Ages 
9-13. $3.25 


A BOOK OF ANGELS 
by Marigold Hunt 


After an introductory chapter on angels—why we can’t 
see them, how the good ones help us and the bad ones 
try to hinder us—the author tells the main stories of 
angels from the Bible. The less often told such as 
Ezechiel’s visions, much of the book of Daniel and a 
part of the Apocalypse are included as well as the more 
familiar stories. Illustrated by Johannes Troyer. Ages 
9-13. $3.00 


CATHERINE TEKAKWITHA 
by Frances Taylor Patterson 


This is an adaptation of the author’s well known biogra- 
phy of Tekakwitha, WHITE WAMPUM. Some parts of 
the earlier book though of great value in themselves, 
are either lacking in interest for young readers, or quite 
unsuitable for them. The present book makes a most 
satisfactory story, of a comfortable length for people 
from 12 to 16 or so. $3.00 


Order from any bookstore—but 


Write to us for a catalog of Catholic children’s books. 
For a prompt reply, address your card to Michele MacGill; 
you need no further address except— 


SHEED & WARD 


January-Fesruary, 1958 


New York 3 








ters are profoundly Catholic: reading it gives not only 
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ROCKET POWER AND SPACE FLIGHT 

by G. Harry Stine 
A White Sands engineer tells the story of the devel- 
opment of rocket power. Technical drawings and 
photographs. Ages 13 and up. $3.75 


SPACE TRAVEL by William Temple 
Excellent overall explanation. Drawings. Ages 11-16. 
$2.75 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF JETS AND ROCKETS 
by D. H. Ahnstrom 

Jet planes and rockets of all types pictured and ex- 

plained. 170 illustrations. Ages 12 and up. $4.95 


SKYROCKETING INTO THE UNKNOWN 

by Charles Coombs 
141 photographs of pilots and ships. Their actual 
experiences as well as some space theory. Ages 12 
and up. $4.00 


ROCKETS THROUGH SPACE by Lester Del Rey 

Full color paintings of projected space situations 
illustrate this readable story of man’s preparations 
to explore the universe. High school and adult. $3.95 


THE EARTH SATELLITE by John Lewellen 
Explained in simple text and drawings for children 
7-10. $2.25 


ADVENTURES IN SPACE by Willy Ley 

Man Made Satellites and Space Pilots are the titles 

of these colorful space books for ages 10 and up. 
Both books for $2.00 

ALL ABOUT ROCKETS AND JETS 

by Fletcher Pratt 

Exceptionally clear explanatory text with well drawn 

comparisons help explain basic rocket and jet theory 

for ages 10-14. Drawings. $1.95 


SURVIVAL IN THE SKY by Charles Coombs 

What happens and what is likely to happen in the 
high vacuum of outer space. 72 photographs. Ages 
12 and up. $4.00 


SPACE SATELLITE 

by Lee Beeland and Robert Wells 
Many colored drawings and clear diagrams help this 
‘readable text tell the theory and practice of satellites. 
Ages 10-14. $2.95 











ORDER NOW FROM: 


The THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 


210 West Madison Street 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Even a reader indifferent to horses 
(are there any, age eight to twelve?) 
would be thrilled by Marguerite 
Henry's BLACK GOLD (Rand Mc- 
Nally, $2.95). It is the story of the small 
stallion that won the Golden Jubilee 
Kentucky Derby, and of his mother, an 
undersized Oklahoma thoroughbred. 
The smallness of the two champions 
gives their victories heightened drama. 


The tale of Black Gold, as Marguerite — | ~~ 


Henry tells it, is rich in human person- 
alities: the horse’s widowed owner, the 
old trainer, and the Louisiana -born 
Irish jockey who knows somehow that 
his destiny is to ride Black Gold. The 
finish of Black Gold’s story is, in its own 
way, magnificent. 

The book is instantly absorbing, and 
moves along at a fast pace. The author 
is able to control her own lively interest 
in horses so that it always serves the 
story and never becomes private and/or 
exaggerated. (Ages 8-12) 

Pre-Civil-War Ohio is the setting of 
a LANTERN IN THE WINDOW, 
by Aileen Fisher (Nelson, $2.75). 
Twelve-year-old Peter comes to the Ohio 
River farm of his Quaker aunt and un- 
cle as a helper, badly needed by the 
elderly couple now that their son has 
gone to work on the river boats. Prox- 
imity to the great river thrills Peter, 
whose head is full of dreams of boats. 
He finds a greater thing, however, in 
his quiet uncle’s dedication to freedom, 
expressed in fearless work for the Un- 
derground Railroad. Peter helps in the 
work, sharing nervous adventures and 
near-escapes. 

Movement and cleverness mark the 
plot of A Lantern in the Window; and 
both the plight of the slave and the 
ennobling conviction of the abolition- 
ist remain with the reader. The book is 
a well-done historical message, and can 
be excused some expedient characteriza- 
tion. (Ages 8-12) 


ED-KNOB AND BROOMSTICK, 

by Mary Norton (Harcourt, Brace, 
$3.00), follows the author’s highly suc- 
cessful fantasy The Borrowers by sev- 
eral publishing seasons but at least part 
of it was written earlier. Originally two 
volumes, Bed-Knob and Broomstick de- 
tails the innocent, witchery adventures 
of the three Wilson children and their 
friend Miss Price. In the small Bedford- 
shire village where the children are 
spending the summer, Miss Price is a 
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Illustration by Erik Blegvad 
for “Bed-Knob and Broomstick” 
maiden-lady piano teacher and a model 
of correctness. She is also a student 
witch. “. . . Ever since I was.a girl, I’ve 
had a bit of a gift for witchcraft... ,” 
she explains to the Wilsons, who find 
out her secret when she injures her 
ankle in falling off her broomstick. From 
Miss Price, the Wilsons get a piece of 
magic in the form of an enchanted bed- 
knob which can make the old iron bed 
fly through space and through time. 

The adventures of the Wilsons with 
their magic bed-knob are original, 
spooky, and well-made. Having achieved 
the tricky frame-work of her story, Mrs. 
Norton goes on to plot just as carefully 
as if she were writing an earthbound 
problem-novel. The result is a fantasy 
of substance and high entertainment 
value. The characters are memorable; 
the illustrations, by Erik Blegvad, are 
fine. (Ages 8-12) 

TIGER OF BITTER VALLEY, by 
Norma R. Youngberg (Morrow, $2.75), 
is a fast-paced story set in North Suma- 
tra. To begin, the thirteen-year-old son 
of the chief has not yet earned his adult 
name. A close brush with a tiger, dur- 
ing which the boy does not flinch, de- 
cides his father that the lad has tiger 
magic and shall be known as Rimau, 
the tiger. The boy proves his courage 
and good sense when the village is un- 
der double threat, of a tigress and her 
cub, and of a madman; but he is al- 
ways reluctant to identify himself with 
tribal magic. In the course of the story, 
the word magic changes connotation, 
from primitive witchcraft to enlight- 
ened intelligence, and again to scien- 
tific advances (such as vaccination) as 
they touch the life of the jungle. 





The author lived in the Orient fo, | sce 
many years, and she manipulates the | but 
Sumatran background with ease and | | 
skill. She tells an exciting adventure | Na 
story against this background. The real. | Bri 
ity of the setting and the force of the | gifl 
adventure carry the book along over | af 
some single-dimension characterizations | tw 
and simplified successes. (Ages 10-14) | hot 

Helen Doss, author of A BROTHER | 4 ; 
THE SIZE OF ME (Little, Brown, | Si 
$2.75), is the wife of a Methodist min. | ti 
ister and the adoptive mother of twelve her 
children of mixed ancestry. Their full hu 
story is told in Mrs. Doss’ adult book, |" 
The Family Nobody Wanted. A Broth. | 
er the Size of Me is a child’s-eye version | bil 
of that story. The first adopted Doss | 
youngster, nine-year-old Donny, watch- nc 
es child after child enter the happy ys 
family, all of them considerably younger | ! 
than nine. Although he comes to love |" 
them all, he wishes desperately for a | 
brother his own age. ap 

A Brother the Size of Me is a bright Pac 
and warm book whose sincerity is mov- at 
ing. The style is amateur and inflexible | 
with a thick streak of sameness. But |"4 
the humanity comes through, and char- |b 
ity becomes very nearly a tangible to chi 
the young reader. (Ages 7-11) anc 

Portland, Maine, in 1910 is the set- }™° 
ting for THE SURPRISE OF THEIR |" 
LIVES, by Hazel Wilson (Little, {i 
Brown, $3.00), but the plain little story 
ranges far before its conclusion. Mary 
Jo Dunham at eleven has a lively 
younger brother, a pesky little sister, 
and ambitions no grander than having 
a successful Hallowe’en party or being 
a well-dressed guest at a local weddi 
Mary Jo’s frowned-upon friendship wi 
the neighborhood bad girl involves het 
in minor and soon-forgot troubles until 
the girl achieves a fantastic mischief 
that brings the surprise of their lives 
to the majority of the characters in the 
story. . 

The pace of the story is exactly right, 
leisurely as the old-fashioned back 
ground is sketched, livelier as the plot 
thickens, and breathless for a good mé 
ment or two when the surprise hits } 
The author’s care with her people 
places communicates the atmosphere of 
New England half a century ago, and 
builds credibility which holds firm im 
the presence of the great surprise. A 
flavorful and fascinating book for young 
readers, The Surprise of Their Lives 
offers a good picture of family life, ba 
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dcally unchanged through the decades 
but interestingly different. (Ages 8-12) 
In T! {E HAPPY ORPHELINE, by 
Natalie Savage Carlson (Harper, $2.95), 
Brigitte, living with nineteen other little 
ils in a French orphanage, is truly 
ifraid of only one thing, adoption. The 
twenty are so happy in their orphanage- 
home that they can’t bear the thought 
of leaving it. When adoption threatens 
Brigitte, she plans to do the naughtiest 
thing she can imagine, to discourage 
her would-be parents. There is flavor, 
humor and cleverness in The Happy 
Orpheline, but all on an adult level. 
The story is grotesque, and the plot 
hinges on a subtle national joke that is 
yond children. The elements that en- 
ich the book for an adult reader mere- 
lyslow the story, for a child. (Ages 7-11) 

Irish folklore is the basis of Mary La- 
vins brief tale, A LIKELY STORY 
‘Macmillan, $2.50). The only child of 
poor and discontented mother, little 
Packy seems a logical choice for a pecu- 
liar unearthly adventure: the little peo- 
jle who live under the ground are al- 
ways looking for, but only infrequently 
choosing, discontented and special earth 
thildren to make them members of their 
cient community. Properly, the child 
mee under the earth should forget his 
fomer life. But in Packy’s case, some- 
hing, or some other thing, prevents his 
adjustment to the life of the Shee. A 
likely Story is an item for the adult 
wllector of lore and/or Irish material, 
but it has little appeal for a child reader. 
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Illustration by Maurice Sendak 
for “Little Bear” 
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It is murky, draggy and plotless, on 
juvenile terms, and the charm of the 
Gael is not here lively enough to force 
its way through. (Ages 8-12) 

A real elephant plays a part in an 
engaging picture-book, OLD BET, by 
Anne Colver (Knopf, $3.50). The first 
actual elephant to land in this country 
early in the nineteenth century, Old 
Bet is fictionized as the sole friend of 
an orphan boy returning to America 
from Africa where his missionary-par- 
ents died. Both boy and elephant quick- 
ly find places for themselves in America, 
as members of a small traveling circus 
playing throughout New England. And 
both find permanent homes, the boy in 
spite of the mystery shrouding his Amer- 
ican identity. Old Bet is a good story, 
and it is told with color, action and an 
interesting period feeling. (Ages 6-9) 

There are illustrations of creative col- 
or, and a rhythmic, evocative text in 
TIME OF WONDER, an oversize, im- 
pressive picture-book by Robert McClos- 
key (Viking, $3.50). Two little girls 
who are spending the summer on a 
Maine island have the time of wonder 
caught for them by the author-artist. 
Totally the chronicle is of impressions, 
gathered through the months: in an 
island rain, on a foggy morning in early 
spring, on a summer’s day and night, 
through an autumn hurricane. 

Two things come through clearly in 
a reading of Time of Wonder: the mag- 
netism and majesty of the primitive 
island, and the splendid naturalness of 
a child’s undisturbed experience of it. 
Time of Wonder is a fine book for an 
experienced young reader, one who is 
able to pass beyond simple narration to 
its poetic areas. (All ages) 


| ITTLE BEAR, by Else Holmelund 
Minarik (Harper, $2.50; library edi- 
tion, $3.25), is a wonder of a book. Lit- 
tle Bear is imaginative, determined, nice 
and friendly; and Mother Bear knows 
these things about him. She has amused 
patience with his projects, whether he 
is cooking up a large pot of birthday 
soup, or testing a new space helmet. 
Always she solves his dilemmas with 
literalness and affection, giving him 
wisdom just his size and a comforting 
affection. There are a few spots in Lit- 
tle Bear that touch a deep, deep feeling 
in youngsters: when Mother Bear sup- 
plements the birthday soup with a big, 
beautiful cake, saying, “I never did for- 























A splendid American 
series for 
youth that 








stresses the 


Background 
Books 
ullness of 


their heritage 
as Catholics and 


as Americans 
Ages 10-15. Each $2.50. Illustrated 


ADYENTUROUS 
LADY: 

Margaret Brent of Maryland 

By DorotHy FREMONT GRANT. A remarkable 
woman’s thrilling experiences in colonial Mary- 
land. 


THE FRIAR AND 
THE KNIGHT: 

Padre Olmedo and Cortez 

By Fiora Strousse. A true account of the part 
played by Cortez’ chaplain during the conquest 
of Mexico. 


COLONIAL 
GOVERNOR: 

Thomas Dongan of New York 

By J. G. E. Hopxins. The story of the first 


Catholic Governor of New York and his fight 
for liberty. 


CAVALRY HERO: 
Casimir Pulaski 

By DorotHy ApaMs. A moving biography of 
the Polish officer who fought in the American 
Revolution. 


SIDE WALK 
STATESMAN: 
Alfred E. Smith 


By WiL1aAM G. SCHOFIELD. The rousing story 
of the newsboy who rose to be Governor of 
New York and later was a nominee for the 
presidency of the United States. 


CHAPLAIN IN GRAY; 
Abram Ryan 

By H. J. Heacney. A thrilling biography.of the 
poet-priest of the Confederacy who helped to 
heal the breach between North and South. 


MERE MARIE 
OF NEW FRANCE 


By Mary FABYAN WINDEATT. The adventures of 
Mere Marie of the Incarnation in early Quebec 
among colonial settlers and the savage Iroquois. 


BLACKROBE 
PEACEMAKER: 


Pierre De Smet 


By J. G. E. Hopkins. A story of the heroic 
accomplishments of the Jesuit missionary-ex- 
plorer and champion of the Indians in the West. 


P.J.KENEDY 
& SONS 
12 Barclay $t., N. Y. 8 








get your birthday, and I never will”; 
when Little Bear wants to stop space 
travel and come back to himself, and 
Mother Bear agrees, “You are my little 
bear, and I know it.” 

There is a large appeal in the four 
simple stories in the book, and it is en- 
larged by the totally compatible illus- 
trations by Maurice Sendak. They have 
humor and warmth, and an indefinite 
old-fashionedness that removes the 
stories from someplace to a magical any- 
place. With adult help, a first-grader 
can read Little Bear, and thus discover 
at a blessedly early age that there is 
more to reading than the primer’s mon- 
otone. (Ages 4-8) 

ABNER’S CABIN, by Alf Evers 
(Watts, $2.95), is the stylized history 
of a house up to the time when it is 
stripped of the accumulation of years 
to be restored as a local museum. The 
book is a clever tale, that cinematically 
establishes the continuity of social his- 
tory, and reveals its amusing aberrations 
along the years. Depth and character- 
ization are sacrificed to cleverness, with 
the story a little too pat and precise. But 
the idea is good, the feeling is warm, 
and the illustrations by Leonard Weis- 
gard are an excellent addition to the 
whole. (Ages 48) 

THE FARMER AND HIS COWS, 
by Louise and Richard Floethe (Scrib- 
ners, $2.75), is a good job of informa- 
tional writing at the picture-book level, 
a difficult place for such writing. In a 
before-and-after alternation, the author 
and artist describe the same processes on 
the same dairy farm, pointing out in 
text and in pictures the differences the 
years have made. The text is clear and 
unpretentious. The illustrations are ab- 
sorbing in their similarity-with-a-differ- 
ence theme. It will take a lot of page- 
flipping back and forth before the young 
reader is satisfied that he has found 
every minute change in the “after” pic- 
tures. (Ages 5-9) 

A PUPPY NAMED GIH, by Sara 
and Fred Machetanz (Scribners, $2.75), 
is an Alaskan story about the early 
training of a litter of sled dogs. To the 
young Eskimo boy, the largest and 
strongest puppy appears the logical one 
to lead the team pulling the sled. But 
he is soon shown that “the best leader 
is the puppy that likes to go the most.” 
Background interest is coupled with 
unity to make A Puppy Named Gih 
good reading. The “go” puppy is affec- 
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tionately and distinctly characterized, to 
add feeling, and to please young dog 
lovers. (Ages 5-9) 

For a good part of its length, TACO, 
THE SNORING BURRO, by Helen 


«HoHand Graham and Barbara A. Huff 


(Abelard-Schumann, $2.50), is a nicely 
written, sympathy-evoking and amusing 
tale of a poor little Mexican boy and his 
pet. The fatherless boy needs money for 
his sick sister, and the drowsy burro 
seems to be thwarting his every attempt 
to get the money. The story ends in an 
artificial and unconvincing manner 
when a movie-producer hires the burro. 
The overly happy ending belongs to 
an entirely different beginning. (Ages 
6-9) 

A little girl wins a name-the-kangaroo 
contest in Sam Vaughan’s WHO EVER 
HEARD OF KANGAROO EGGS), 
illustrated by Leonard Weisgard (Dou- 
bleday, $2.75). The tale is told in coun- 
terfeit seven-year-old-girl chatter. In- 
offensively nutty and mildly humorous, 
it is disorganized and pointless. The 
illustrations are pert and joyful. (Ages 
4-5) 

Apparently amused by the family re- 
semblance between a cherub and a 
chicken, Margot Austin produced a pic- 
ture-book about a naughty little angel 
who went to live with the flock, 
ARCHIE ANGEL (Dutton, $2.50). If 
it were better, it could be called irrever- 
ent. As it stands, the book is strained 
and repetitious in both text and draw- 
ings. And it is indigestibly arch. (Ages 
4-7) 

THE WILD LITTLE HOUSE, by 
Eilis Dillon, with pictures by V. H. 
Drummond (Criterion, $1.95; cloth, 
$2.75), is a very good book for pre- 


schoolers and beginning readers. Built 
by an old sailor, the little house stands 
“high above the ground on four stout 
posts, like legs.” ‘True to its heritage, it 
yearns for the sea; and, when the four 
stout posts prove to be legs indeed, the 
wild little house makes for the distant 
shore. How life at the seaside affects the 
house and its occupants makes a clever 
and flavorful story. Both text and illus. 
trations are pleasantly subdued, which 
condition greatly helps the acceptability 
of the wild little tale. (Ages 4-9) 

THE LEPRACHAUN OF BAYOU 
LUCE, by Joan Balfour Payne (Hast- 
ings House, $2.75), is a good combina- 
tion of a number of traditional elemen- 
tary-book delights: the fairytale, the pi- 
rate yarn, the smallboy adventure, 
Young Joss meets the leprechaun near 
his Southern home and is given a mis- 
sion—to discover a spell that will lig- 
uidate American ghosts. With the un- 
tried charm, Joss and the leprechaun 
set out to retrieve a traveling bag of 
treasure from a quartet of pirate-haunts. 
Let us hope that there will be no night- 
mares for the special child who can 
appreciate this unusual and delightful 
book. (Ages 6-9) 

The white horse who is the star of 
the small circus begins to think himself 
too good for such a life, in THE 
PROUD CIRCUS HORSE, by Reiner 
Zimnik (Pantheon, $2.75). When he 
runs away, he discovers that the free 
life is not a circus; but most of his ad 
ventures are misadventures. There is a 
story and a moral in The Proud 
Circus Horse; neither is outstandingly 
presented. There is also an unpleasant 
ness, too sharp for the picture-book age. 
(Ages 6-9) 





Recommended for High School Libraries 
The following adult books reviewed in this issue are recommended for 


high school libraries: 


Angels under Wraps, by Msgr. Edward Dailey 
Ask and Learn, by Rev. Robert Kekeisen 
The Diary of “Helena Morley,” translated and edited by Elizabeth 


Bishop 


Don Bosco, by Lancelot Sheppard 
Giants of the Faith, by John A. O’Brien 


God's Bandit, by Douglas Hyde 


The Land of Cain, by Peter Lappin 

Now Is the Acceptable Time, by Msgr. Thomas Meehan 
Realities, edited by Dan Herr and Clem Lane 

The White Witch, by Elizabeth Goudge 


For more information about these books see reviews. 
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[do not mean to suggest here that a 
Catholic newspaper or magazine that 
limits itself to religious matters will, of 
necessity, become narrowly sectarian or 
confessional. But I do suggest that the 
consistent ignoring of all reality that is 
not strictly religious or Catholic brings 
an editor uncomfortably close to the dan- 
ger of developing what the French Car- 
dinal calls a “church-steeple mentality.” 
| believe a great many editors have not 
succeeded in avoiding that mentality. 

Neither do I mean to suggest that the 
simple inclusion of “temporal affairs” in 
a Catholic newspaper or magazine will 
insure a “universality of outlook” on 
reality. It is possible that an editor suf- 
fering from a “church-steeple mentality” 
will be unable to take anything but a 
“church-steeple” approach even in the 
temporal order of things and then his 
publication, if he decides to “handle” 
temporal issues of the day, will literally 
go from bad to worse. 

In order to arrive at some definite 
notion of the proper relationship of the 
Catholic press to temporal affairs, we 
must answer two questions: 

(1) Should the Catholic press syste- 
matically and continuously publish ma- 
terial dealing with the temporal order? 

(2) If the answer is “yes,” how can 
the Catholic press deal with the tem- 
poral order with a maximum of effective- 
ness and a minimum of dangerous 
clumsiness? 

The answer to the first question, at 
least my answer to it—as can be inferred 
from the testimony already presented 
here—is “yes;” the Catholic press should 
be concerned, and should be expressing 
that concern regularly in its columns, 
with problems and issues and move- 
ments in the temporal order. 

I might add several reasons to those 
given or hinted above. The first is pri- 
marily, perhaps, a psychological one. 
Catholic readers find it difficult to re- 
spect or rely on, a Catholic press that 
implies through its omission of all tem- 
poral matters that the only real issues 
of the day are those of a religious, eccles- 
iastical and sectarian nature. Catholic 
teaders, who know they are “citizens of 
two worlds,” seriously doubt the realism 
of a Catholic newspaper or magazine 
that not only fails to show the organic 
relationship between the City of Man 
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and the City of God, but even refuses 
to recognize the existence of the City of 
Man. 

The second, and equally as important, 
reason why the Catholic press should 
come to grips with the temporal order, 
is that by failing to do so, the press en- 
courages in its readers a fundamental 
error—the error of believing that human 
life is rigidly compartmentalized, that 
religion and the Church can be put into 
one pigeon-hole and that all the rest of 
life can be put into another pigeon-hole. 
This is the error that is at the bottom of 
the attitude that the “priest should stay 
in the sanctuary.” It may well be the 
error at the bottom of the New Orleans 
group of Catholics who think their Arch- 
bishop is “interfering” and trespassing 
on their private life when he applies the 
Gospel to their racist practices. 

A third reason, a contingent one, why 
the Catholic press should be concerned 
with temporal affairs is that the secular 
press, in most areas of the country, is 
not doing an adequate job. By and large, 
temporal affairs in the secular daily press 
are presented in a discontinuous, dis- 
connected and fragmented fashion, mak- 
ing it almost impossible for readers to 
see any organic unity between the bits 
and pieces of reality presented in “news 
stories.” Nor can readers really under- 
stand temporal realities unless they can 
see their causes, their effects and the 
meaningful context in which these real- 
ities occur. The few weekly news mag- 
azines, more often than not, impose an 
arbitrary cohesion and meaning on tem- 
poral affairs; and at least one, Time 
magazine, has so deeply committed it- 
self to one of the major political parties 
that it has forfeited, in its international 
and political departments, the confi- 
dence of all truth-seeking citizens. 

Inclusion of a thoughtful, reflective 
“temporal affairs’ department in our 
Catholic newspapers and magazines 
could do much to restore fragmented 
“news” items to their real context, thus 
making them more intelligible and, con- 
sequently, making the formation of a 
sound public opinion more possible. 


{= DIFFICULT question of how the 
Catholic press can constructively and 
safely deal with temporal affairs of the 
day remains to be answered. 


We must, I think, turn to the Cath- 
olic philosopher, Jacques Maritain, for © 
a guide to this answer and for a defini- 
tion of the basic terms involved. 

In the appendix to his book, True 
Humanism, Maritain, following an art- 
icle by Etienne Gilson on the same sub- 
ject, discusses and distinguishes between 
what both call “the three planes of 
Christian activity.” The three planes are 
the spiritual plane, the temporal plane 
and an “intermediate” plane, that is, the 
“spiritual as adjoined to the temporal.” 

On the spiritual plane, says Maritain, 
“we act as members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. Whether it be in the 
order of liturgical and sacramental life, 
of the work of the virtues or of con- 
templation, of the apostolate or of works 
of mercy, our activity has its determin- 
ing object in eternal life, in God and the 
things of God. . . . This is the plane of 
the Church itself.” 


On the temporal plane, continues 
Maritain, “we act as citizens of an earth- 
ly city, engaging in the affairs of hu- 
manity’s earthly life, whether it be in 
the intellectual or moral order, scientific 
and artistic, or social and political, our 
activity, while all the while, in so far 
as it is right, being turned towards God 
as its final end, has as its determining 
end a good which is not eternal life, but 
one which is generally concerned with 
the things of time, the work of civiliza- 
tion or of culture. This is the plane of 
the world.” 

Maritain emphasizes that these two 
planes are “clearly distinct, as the things 
which are Caesar’s and the things which 
are God’s.” But they are not, he remarks, 
“separate.” “To put God and Christ on 
one side while I work in the things of 
this world, is to cut myself in two 
halves” which, he says, is a “death-deal- 
ing absurdity.” 

This distinction between the temporal 
and spiritual plane and the observance 
of this distinction by Catholic journal- 
ists inside the Catholic press are funda- 
mental. 

“If I turn towards men to speak and 
act among them,” says Maritain, “it can 
then be said that, on the first or spiritual 
plane of activity, I come among them 
as a Christian, and in so far I engage 
Christ’s Church; and that, on the second 
or temporal plane of activity, I do not 
act as a Christian as such, but I should 
act as a good Christian, engaging only 
myself, not the Church, but engaging 
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my whole self, not amputated or in- 
animate. . .” 

This distinction must be observed, 
says Maritain, if we are to avoid the 
error of those who “think that piety and 
the defense of religious interests cover 
the whole ground;” as well as the error 
of those who would erect a wall between 
the spiritual and temporal orders, thus 
insuring the “weakness and abstention 
of Christian energies in the things of 
time” resulting in “the abandonment of 
the world into the hands of other ener- 
gies who do not labor for its good.” 

The third, or intermediate, plane of 
activity is that of the spiritual where it 
joins the temporal. In this plane, and 
with reference to the purely temporal 
order, there exists a body of truths con- 
taining “principles of a Christian politi- 
cal, social and economic wisdom,” (such 
as are found in Papal encyclicals) which 
serves as a guide for specific action in 
the temporal order but does not “de- 
scend to a particular determination” of 
activities in that order. 

On this intermediate plane, also, 
there are, with regard to the spiritual 
order, questions of a “mixed” nature that 
affect the temporal order but also “di- 
rectly concern the good of souls and that 
of the Mystical Body.” Such questions 
touch on matters like marriage and edu- 
cation. On this plane, the Christian “acts 
and appears before men as a Christian 
as such and to this extent commits the 
Church.” On this intermediate plane, 
the “laity is called by Catholic Action to 
collaborate in the apostolate of the 
teaching Church. It is on this plane that 
the laity exercise a Catholic civic action.” 

On the spiritual and intermediate 
planes, according to Maritain, “union 
should evidently be the watchword.” 
But on the temporal plane, “the rule is 
not union, but diversity.” 

It would be “highly dangerous,” says 
Maritain, “to seek on the temporal plane 
a union among Catholics which could 
there be only artificial and obtained 
either by a political materialization of 
religious energies, or by a weakening of 
the Christian’s social and political en- 
ergies and a sort of flight from general 
principles.” 


HE APPLICATION of these distinctions 

to the Catholic press and its handling 
of affairs occurring on the strictly tem- 
poral plane can now, I think, be dis- 
cerned. 
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The practical problem confronting a 
press which is formally “Catholic” is the 
problem of how to handle temporal 
affairs in such a press without commit- 
ting, or seeming to commit, the Catholic 
Church to this or that position or view- 
point on purely temporal issues. 

Maritain suggests one practical way to 
observe the distinction between the 
spiritual and the temporal. I have been 
thinking about this for a long time and 
I have not been able to devise a better 
method than the one he proposes. Mar- 
itain suggests that Catholic publications 
that are designated and understood to 
be “official” Catholic publications estab- 
lish a distinct “temporal affairs” depart- 
ment in their columns, a department 
clearly marked off from the rest of the 
newspaper or magazine which is de- 
voted to matters on the spiritual and 
spiritual-temporal plane of activity. 

In this temporal affairs department, 
diversity of viewpoints and opinions 
must be the rule. This department, “far 
from concealing, would show as fully as 
possible the diversity of standpoints 
natural to (the temporal) order. In this 
section the reader should, by means of a 
review of the press, of inquiries, of cor- 
respondence, of an ‘open forum,’ etc., be 
made aware of the whole span of the 
attitudes taken up by men today and 
notably by Catholics, in the purely 
secular field, in political and social activ- 
ities, national and international ones, as 
in those of esthetics and literature, in 
painting or music, or the scientific activ- 
ities of the hour.” 

Maritain adds his own conviction con- 
cerning the acceptance of such a Cath- 
olic publication. 

“I am persuaded,” he writes, “that 
there are numerous minds today who 
would . . . be glad to find a periodical 
able, on the one hand, to give them the 
doctrinal formation for which they feel 
the need, to explain and comment on 
the Papal encyclicals and acts, to make 
known to them the great syntheses of 
Christian political and social wisdom; 
and, on the other, to offer them exact 
and objective information on all the 
aspects of the temporal problems of our 
epoch, and so allow them to escape from 
an atmosphere poisoned with the lies for 
which party excitement is responsible.” 

A working principle, then, of a Cath- 
olic editor who wishes to be journalisti- 
cally active on all three planes of human 
life—spiritual, temporal and the spirit- 


ual-temporal—is the refraining from 
taking an editorial position on the purely 
temporal problems of the day. The temp 
oral affairs section of his newspaper 
or magazine must, if it is to respect the 
essential distinctions noted by Maritain, 
remain objective and, so far as possible, 
present the variety and diversity of 
viewpoints on these temporal problems, 
Failure to respect these distinctions, ap 
attempt to commit or involve the 
Church in particular temporal issues 
where she will not and cannot be com- 
mitted, or an attempt to impose one’s 
personal viewpoint, can only invite 
reader resentment and distrust. 

A further practical problem presents 
itself. ‘The Catholic newspaper or mag- 
azine is limited by considerations of 
time, space, staff and money. If it is to 
become systematically concerned with 
the temporal issues of the day, but since 
it cannot in most cases cover “the whole 
span of attitudes,” on what basis, then, 
must it select the temporal affairs to be 
covered? 

Here I think the editor must be goy- 
erned objectively, that is, by the reality 
of the temporal order here and now. He 
must be able to determine what issues in 
the temporal order are critical, what 
issues are relatively less urgent. He can 
only perform this evaluation accurately 
if he himself reads widely in the best 
of the secular newspapers, magazines 
and periodicals, consults with experts in 
the various fields of temporal activity, 
and supplements and supports his study 
of the contemporary scene by feeding it 
on the matter and judgments in the most 
penetrating of current books whose 
authors are analyzing and commenting 
on temporal issues. 

Finally, the Catholic editor must have 
a sense of history if his temporal affairs 
section is not to be merely excited chat- 
ter about highly transitory events. He 
will develop this sense of perspective of 
history as much by referring to his Cath- 
olic heritage and the history of the 
Church as he will by consulting the 
best of the secular historians and conr 
mentators. 

Sources for the content of a temporal 
affairs department in a Catholic publi 
cation will vary, depending somewhat 
upon the resources of the publication 
and the proximity of the area to be 
covered. 

On local temporal issues, the Catholic 
newspaper will have to do its own ptt 
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mary reporting, a matter that is obvious- 
ly more difficult in those dioceses of 
tie ph. sical size where readers of one 
ver eaity n the diocese are not gripped 
bya pur-ly temporal problem in another 
locality of the same diocese. But where 
the report of a particular “local” issue is 
ficiently thorough and is typical of 
imilar issues in other cities, reader in- 
terest in those other cities will not be 
lacking. 

On national and international issues, 
the diversity of viewpoints can be ob- 
tained by careful perusal of such pub- 
ications as the New York Times, the 
london Times, The Reporter, U. S. 
News and World Report, Harper's, 
Atlantic, Saturday Review, the Man- 
chester Guardian and like publications. 
Also, new books commenting on contem- 
porary affairs frequently yield view- 
points worth serious consideration. Spec- 
ial articles commissioned by the editor 
(particularly by magazine editors) as 
well as regular columns contributed 
either by staff members or outside writ- 
as furnish additional material. Political 
cartoons by secular newspaper artists 
are available at nominal rates. Reviews 
of current films, television and radio 
programs, stage plans and classical re- 
corded music are all grist for the tem- 
poral affairs section of the Catholic 
newspaper or magazine. 

In all of this material, the tendency 
(where it exists) to prod temporal mat- 
tes for a “Catholic angle” must be re- 
sisted. If a column on television is to 
be published, it would be fatal to turn 
itinto a weekly piece on “Catholic” tele- 
vision personalities. Each of these tem- 
poral essences—science, art, entertain- 
ment, politics, etc.—must be respected 
for its own sake. The aim of a temporal 
affairs section is not to edify Catholic 
readers; it is not to make them “feel 
good” about their Catholicism. The aim 
isto keep them informed about the ob- 
jective reality on the temporal plane of 
human activity. 

Nor, as has been pointed out, is the 
aim of the temporal affairs section to per- 
suade Catholic readers to a particular 
Psition on political or social matters. It 
is to furnish these readers with the in- 
formation they need to know so that 
they can make up their own minds and 
ative at their own positions as befits 
mature, adult persons. To slant the 
election of material in a temporal affairs 
section of a Catholic publication is to 
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rob readers of their legitimate freedom; 
it is to deny them the opportunity of 
arriving freely at a position based upon 
all the pertinent evidence and on their 
judgment and evaluation of that evi- 
dence. 

While I hesitate to assert that syste- 
matic coverage of temporal issues is an 
absolute requirement of Catholic editors, 
I do believe it is a mistake to look upon 
such coverage as an optional luxury. 
Such coverage, if it had no other bene- 
fits, would clear away a great deal of 
the debris which presently clutters the 
specifically Catholic sections of our 
newspapers and magazines. An editor 
who honestly and conscientiously ob- 
serves the distinctions between the tem- 
poral and spiritual order could hardly 
be guilty of that false demoninationalism 
exemplified by the classic headline in 
one of our Catholic newspapers: “No 
Catholics Killed by Oklahoma Storm.” 
Nor is it likely that an editor who under- 
stands that he must serve, not coerce, the 
public opinion of his readers will be 
guilty of dragging through the specifi- 
cally Catholic and spiritual sections of 
his publication his personal prejudices 
and predictions on temporal issues of the 
day under the pretext that his-particu- 
lar position is the only morally accept- 
able, orthodox position Catholics may 
hold on these issues. 

Indeed, the inclusion of a temporal 
affairs section in our Catholic publica- 
tions demands of editors honesty and 
hard work. Who of us will assert that 
such requirements are unjust or un- 
reasonable? 





Perennial Bookshelf 
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devoted in Jubilee. It is worthy of com- 
ment that of the seven items in the sec- 
tion called “Questions of Faith” three 
have a Catholic flavor. One concerns 
Shaw’s letters to Dame Laurentia, 
Abbess of Stanbrook; Al Smith’s famous 
open letter in 1927 explaining his stand 
as an American Catholic and Barbara 
Ward on “Christianity and Human 
Rights” are the others. 

The Saturday Review began Ge The 
Saturday Review of Literature) in 1924, 
and although it has lost some of its in- 
fluence as a literary magazine in recent 
years, it remains an influential vehicle 
of opinion, on everything from books to 
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bombs. A reader of the Treasury who 
somehow had never seen the magazine 
itself would get an excellent idea of 
what the Review has been like over 
three decades—except for one thing. 
Even today, book reviews make up the 
greater part of the magazine, but no 
book reviews are included in this an- 
thology—just articles, poems and a few 
drawings. The articles are good fun and 
good reading, though; particularly Sin- 
clair Lewis pulverizing Bernard DeVoto, 
Dr. Wertham pulverizing comic books, 
and Goodman Ace pulverizing TV. 
Among the more strictly literary contri- 
butions are Edith Wharton and Ellen 
Glasgow, separately, writing on novel 
writing, Maugham on his work, and 
Mortimer Adler on marking the page of 
a book. 

Two single-author anthologies, both 
reflecting an America of a nearly van- 
ished era, are available in The Gentle- 
man from Indianapolis (Doubleday, 
$4.95), edited by John Beecroft, and 
The Sandburg Range (Harcourt, $6), 
a collection of verse, fiction and bio- 
graphy by Carl Sandburg. The Indiana 
gentleman, of course, is Booth Tarking- 
ton, for a decade or so nearly in total 
eclipse as a writer. Mr. Beecroft offers 
three novels complete (Alice Adams, 
The Magnificent Ambersons and Pen- 
rod), excerpts from three others, and 
seven short stories. Tarkington “dates” 
certainly, and his attitude toward Amer- 
ican success patterns was curious—he 
both accepted and rejected them. But 
his interest in his characters, and his 
skill in presenting them, will always 
give Tarkington a secure, if minor, place 
in American letters. As for Sandburg, his 
stock as poet is not very high with 
critics, but as biographer and historian 
he continues to attract readers and a last- 
ing reputation. His portrait of Lincoln, 
the gaunt man around whom legends 
gathered and on whom clothes hung “as 
if on a rack to dry, or on a loose ladder 
up a windswept chimney,” is not likely 
to be displaced as a poetic interpretation. 
“Roses, sunsets, facts, have mystery,” he 
wrote in an essay on poetry and chil- 
dren; throughout the nearly 500 pages 
of The Sandburg Range the reader 
comes upon the mystery of these things 
trapped by a man of integrity and vis- 
ion and struggled with through the 
mystery of words. 

From the Reynard Library series 
comes a superb selection of Newman in 
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Newman: Prose and Poetry, selected by 
Geoffrey Tillotson (Harvard University 
Press, $6). The collection includes four 
works complete, the Apologia, The Idea 
of a University, the novel of Oxford life 
Loss and Gain and the long essay on 
secular knowledge and religion The 
Tamworth Reading Room. Selected 
verses, letters and sermons make up the 
rest. Not just one more anthology, this 
book is a distinguished addition to its 
series for the scrupulous care taken with 
textual problems and for the editor’s con- 
sideration of Newman as a writer in the 
introduction. Newman’s “printed 
words,” the editor tells us, “carry as 
much of tones, looks and gestures as pos- 
sible. For us who never heard his voice, 
the print seems to speak, and the famous 
face looks out from the page.” Letters 
of John Henry Newman, edited by 
Derek Stanford and Muriel Spark 


(Newman Press, $4) offers, so to speak, - 


a close-up of the famous face at infor- 
mal but nonetheless characteristic 
moments. Mr. Stanford provides an in- 
troduction to the Anglican letters and 
Miss Spark to the Catholic ones. (The 
book has an imprimatur, of course..) The 
two introductions provide ample back- 
ground for the letters; in fact this book 
is a biography in little. And a valuable 
supplement to biography is available in 
Faith and Prejudice (Sheed and Ward, 
$2.50), a collection of previously un- 
published sermons, nine in all. 


©O= oF the handsomest reprints of 
recent years is the two-volume 
Definitive Edition of Conan Doyle’s 
Sherlock Holmes (Dial-Heritage Press, 
$6 each volume), edited by Edgar W. 
Smith. This might seem an inappropri- 
ate time to be coming out with the work 
of the Baker Street Master. Does one 


read the novels of detection and the 
endlessly fascinating short stories solely 
to escape into a safe, gaslit era far re 
moved from today’s problems? Holmes, 
Mr. Smith admits, is a symbol of escape, 
but he also sees him as a symbol of oy 
secret aspirations. We see Holmes, he 
writes, “as the fine expression of oyr 
urge to trample evil and to set aright the 
wrongs with which the world is plagued, 
He is Galahad and Socrates, bringing 
high adventure to our dull existence 
and calm, judicial logic to our biased 
minds. He is the success of all our fail- 
ures; the bold escape from our imprison- 
ment; the personification of something 
in us we have lost, or never had.” How- 
ever all that may be, one only has to 
open these pages and the game is once 
more afoot, as Holmes and Watson, liv- 
ing in a world of hansom cabs and gas 
light, are alive as they ever were. 

In the place of Fowler’s Modern 
English Usage, a standard desk refer- 
ence for a generation, Oxford has 
brought out A Dictionary of American 


English Usage ($5) by Margaret}; 


Nicholson, a book of even greater value 
for American users. Here is one un 
consciously amusing entry: “in petto. ‘in 
the heart,’ secretly. Spec. as applied to 
the appointment of cardinals, not named 
in consistory. See ForeicN DANGER.’ 
CIt’s all right; the cross reference is a 
warning against using foreign phrases 
incorrectly.) Another. excellent book for 
reference and for delighted browsing is 
Rudolf Flesch’s The Book of Unusual 
Quotations (Harper, $3.95). Some 
samples: “Not only England, but every 
Englishman is an island”; “Indifference 
to poetry is one of the most conspicuous 
characteristics of the human race”; “To 
do exactly the opposite is also a form of 
imitation.” 
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which has been warmly, even desper- 
ately, urged by President Eisenhower. 
An italic line across the top of the page— 
just above the head on the column— 
reads: “Editors views on current 
events.” Here the word “editors” is 
spelled with an apostrophe after the 
letter “s.” The column, therefore, “com- 
mits” those whose names are on the 
masthead. Right or wrong, the editors 
take responsibility for it. The column 
appears in a prominent place—page two. 


Page two also contains the editorial 
masthead of this paper. The names o 
the editors are listed there. Listed also is 
the name of the Most Reverend Bishop 
who is the president of this paper. But 
this same page two has a surprise for us 
Above the masthead we find the weekly 
column of another bishop, Most Rer 
erend Fulton J. Sheen. It so happens 
that in the issue of September 8 Bishop 
Sheen (in “God Love You”) is als 
writing about “handouts,” though he 
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jesn’t call them such. Bishop Sheen’s 
glumn, which discusses our duties to 
ie poor of the world, stands in appar- 
ally sharp contrast to the one sub- 
gibed to by the editors listed in the 
masthead. He writes: 


Our Lord did not mean that the poor ac- 
tually have to be at our table, though King 
Saint Louis invited 200 every night to sup 
with him. But it means that we can send 
portions to those who have nothing pre- 
pared and nothing to prepare! Just think, 
if you sent 1 cent a day to the poor of the 
world, it would become $3.65 a year. The 
poor that you should invite to your table, 
by sharing are in Africa and Asia. 


Of course, one can say that the two 
derical columnists are discussing two 
liferent forms of international charity, 


- lwo different techniques for helping the 
+ Iwor of the world. But the average per- 


gn probably doesn’t bother to distin- 
wish. He simply feels confused. ‘To him 


-Tthere is an apparent contradiction be- 


ween the policy advocated by Bishop 
Sheen in one column and that advocated 
inthe name of the editors of this Cath- 
lic paper in the very next column on 


rithe same page. But he certainly does 


not get the impression that anyone has 
‘ommitted” the Church to anything. 

I have said that I think it is difficult, 
inthe American Catholic press, to “com- 
nit’ the Church. The contiguous 
wlumns of Bishop Sheen and of the 
piest-columnist appear to me to prove 
the point. Few indeed are those who 
would read one or the other as an 
iheial or semi-official ecclesiastical pro- 
nuncement. In our editorial treatment 
{temporal affairs in the columns of the 
U. §. Catholic press we have so con- 
istently contradicted one another for so 
bng a time now that not many people 
ae inclined to read this or that editorial 
inion as the official position of the 
Catholic Church. Both inside and out- 
ide the Church, people now wait for 
the authoritative word of our bishops 
in their annual assembly, or for the ulti- 
mate voice of the Holy Father himself. 
In the realm of temporal affairs, as 
these are treated in the Catholic press, 
we must, I believe, locate the problem 
csewhere. The real problem, I am con- 
vinced, is that we must learn to refrain, 


‘fin our public utterances on temporal 


Matters, from a kind of unconscious 
ubotage of the Church in those areas in 
Which she is already “committed.” For 
is who are engaged in the work of the 
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press, the present and palpable danger 
is that we may undercut the bishops and 
the Holy Father himself in those crucial 
temporal matters in which, after due de- 
liberation and much calm surveying of 
the needs of the world, they have 
already expressed the mind of the 
Church. 

Wherever such sabotage occurs in 
our editorial treatment of temporal 
affairs, I fee! that real harm is done. 
When we heap abuse on the United 
Nations, we confuse or even scandalize 
those Catholics and non-Catholics who 
remember that Pope Pius XII on July 
2, 1951 (Catholic Mind, 49: 708ff) 
said: 


We are happy to assure all the agencies 
and offices of the United Nations, destined 
to bring international assistance to the 
workingman, that the Church is ever pre- 
pared to support their efforts with her most 
sympathetic collaboration. 


When we belabor “internationalists” 
as “one-worlders,” are we not compro- 
mising the Holy Father’s statement? 


Catholics are saddled with a great respon- 
sibility. Thev above all . . . must realize 
that they are called upon to overcome every 
vestige of nationalistic narrowness, and to 
seek a genuine fraternal encounter of 
nation with nation. (July 23, 1952, Cath- 
lic Mind, 51:563 ff.) 


And how many times have we prac- 
ticed some sort of “nullification” or “in- 
terposition” with respect to commitments 
like the one made in his 1948 Christmas 
message? 


A convinced Christian cannot confine him- 
self within an easy and egotistical “isola- 
tionism,” when he witnesses the needs and 
miseries of his brothers; when pleas for 
help come to him from those in economic 
distress; when he knows the aspirations of 
the working classes for more normal and 
just conditions of life; when he is aware 
of the abuses of an economic system which 
puts money above social obligations; when 
he is not ignorant of the aberrations of an 
intransigent nationalism which denies or 
spurns the common bonds linking nations 
together, and imposing on each one of 
them many and varied duties toward the 
great family of nations. 


If, as we so often assert, our function 
and duty as Catholic journalists is to 
apply the directives of the Holy: See to 
the concrete particularities of our age 
and nation, how can we avoid the con- 
clusion that we have failed the Vicar of 
Christ when we remained silent or were 
vaguely muted on some of the great 
temporal issues to which he has address- 


ed himself? And how can we journalists 
think of ourselves as useful servants 
when we directly contravene the clear 
commitments of the Holy See in tem- 
poral affairs? 


Off the Cuff 
(Continued from page 25) 


With Clem Lane, City Editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, Mr. Herr has just 
edited Realities (Bruce, $3.95), an 
anthology of the best non-fiction from 
the Catholic Press. He has contributed 
articles to both Catholic and general 
periodicals including The Saturday 
Evening Post; Perspectives, U. S. A; 
Commonweal; Coronet; The Sign and 
many others. 





Each succeeding issue of The Atlantic 
during its 1957 centennial year proved 
more impressive than the last. An inter- 
esting footnote to the remarkable history 
of the magazine is contained in a preface 
to one of the sections of Jubilee—One 
Hundred Years of the Atlantic (Atlan- 
tic- Little, Brown $7.50) edited by 
Edward Weeks and Emily Flint: “Our 
Puritan heritage must account in part 
for the magazine's distrust of Roman 
Catholicism; the suspicions shipped over 
from England and from time to time ex- 
pressed in our columns were not only 
those of the parochial Yankee but of 
Protestants generally who have grown 
alarmed as the power of the Church has 
waxed in the land. As the incoming 
tides of Irish and Italian immigrants 
flooded into New England it was only 
natural that resentment would be felt 
by the natives who in a matter of de- 
cades were rivaled and dispossessed of 
political control. This resentment has 
undoubtedly animated the distaste for 
Catholicism. 

“Under the editorship of Ellery Sedg- 
wick (1908-1938) the magazine seemed 
almost to enjoy needling the Church 
and articles by renegade priests, usually 
anonymous, were a recurring feature. 
Yet in fairness it must be added that this 
same editor, a profound admirer of Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith, drew out of him 
in the heat of the presidential campaign 
the most lucid and loyal statement that 
has yet been written by an American 
Catholic in high office.” 

@ 

Father John LaFarge, S.J., whose 

autobiography, The Manner Is Ordi- 
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nary, appeared this fall in the Image 
Book series has just sent Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy a new manuscript entitled 
The Priesthood of the Intellect: A Mid- 
Summer Meditation. “It is a reflective 
work,” writes Father LaFarge, “in the 
nature of a sort of profession of faith for 
a priest in the modern non-believing 
world; not apologetic but expository. I 
develop in it certain themes relating to 
the intellectual life which have long 
been in my mind. It is not meant to be 
a popular book, though I have tried to 
avoid being mystifying . . . it is a kind 
of sequel to my autobiography. 
“Among the books I have enjoyed 
reading the past year I would include 
Barbara Ward’s The Interplay of East 
and West—it is brief but admirable. Also 
Philip Wheelwright’s The Burning 
Fountain (Indiana University Press). 
Another is by William Oliver Martin, 
The Order and Integration of Knowl- 
edge; the latter is rather formidable, 
almost textbook style, but it is a master- 
ly work. The author entered the Church 


shortly after its publication.” 
* 


Nothing is uncomplicated these days. 
Now, it appears, it takes more to equip 
oneself as a spy than just the purchase 
of a cloak and dagger. An ad in The 
Bookseller, England’s Publishers’ Week- 
ly, announces publication of The Spy’s 
Bedside Book edited by Hugh and Gra- 
ham Greene. . . . The Catholic View- 
point on Censorship by Rev. Harold C. 
Gardiner, S. J., will be the second title 
in Hanover’s Catholic Viewpoint Series 
under the general editorship of John 
Delaney. . . . Reprints of the 1957 Bis- 
hop’s Statement on Censorship may be 
obtained from N.C.W.C. Publication 
Office, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. Singles copies are 
ten cents; $2.00 per hundred. 

e 

If the label “childhood favorite” can 
be applied anywhere in American Cath- 
olic letters, it would certainly fit Father 
Finn’s books for boys. His near counter- 
part for girls was Sister Mary Edward, 
R. S. M., who wrote under the pen 
name of “Clementia.” Thousands of 
young readers (no longer, perhaps, quite 
so young) will remember Uncle Frank’s 
Mary, Quest of Mary Selwyn, Babs 
Comes Into Her Own, Wilhelmina and 
many others. Sister Mary Edward died 
on November 28, in Chicago, at the age 
of 79. 
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